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CHAPTER V. 


THE woman who answered Dick Marston’s sum- 
mons to the door was moved to compassion by Lily’s 
pale face, and not only refused to accept the money 
he offered, but gave them a warm meal, which was 
no slight relief to the two solitary shillings in Dick’s 
pocket. 

“ Your little girl don’t look fit for such a rough 
tramp,’’ said she, 

“‘She’s a little used up. You don’t think theres 
much the matter, do you?”’ asked Dick, with sudden 
eagerness. ‘“1’ll work from daylight to sundown, 
and do my best for her board and mine, for a few 
weeks at least,’’ 

“Oh no, my husband never takes strangers. Be- 
sides, he has all the hands he needs,” 

Dick sighed heavily, and taking 
after a fervent “ Heaven bless ycu,’ 
away. 

He called at every hose after that, asking for work, 
but one and all, after learning the terms, glanced at 
the child’s drooping figare, and declined. 

If hie heart was full of bitter anathemas, he 
allowed no sign of it to appear on his face, or in his 
Voice. By nightfall, he wanted his two shillings to 
obtain a bed for ber to sleep on. 

A gleam of hope came into his face as he put her 
into a clean bed in a carter’s humble home. Her 
eyes were bright and clear, and a beautiful red 
gathered on the pale cheek, 

“You're better, my darling,” said Dick Marston, 


up his charge 
walked slowly 








[¥RoM DOOR To Door.) 


this nice bed will bring back your strength, and 
you'll be all right in the morning. Now you must 
sleep your best.’’ 

‘*Give me some water first,’’ said Lily, and she 
drank with feverish eagerness. 

And Dick left her, and went out tramping two 
miles off the road, from a faint hope that a farmer, 
the carter recommended, would take them for his 
work. He came back from the fruitless errand, gloomy 
and indignant. Lily’s eyes were brighter aud wider 
than ever. 

** Oh, child, are you awake?" he said, tenderly, 

**T couldn’t help it, I tried not to be awake, but I 
am resting.’”” 

In the morning the eyes were dull and the cheek 
pale again. Dick took her in his arms with a vague, 
but increasing foreboding. 

The carter was poor, and his wife was parsimonious 
in spirit, They took the two shillings, and Dick 
Marston, with the drooping child in his arms, started 
on his journey penniless, 

He was thankfal that Lily was less talkative than 
on the previous day. She seemed to doze and sleep 
most of the time. The sun, too, was scorching, and 
the roads grew dusty. He did not pause except at 
some wayside brook to moisten the parched lips, and 
dabble the little hot feet in the water, 

At these times Lily would rouse up and smile 
upon him, saying how beautiful the water seemed, 
that she was glad she had some one to love her now, 
and then sink back into her doze, 

Unskilled as he was, Dick became aware now 
that the child was seriously ill. Hesaw how dry and 
hot the flesh was, how the pulse leaped at times and 
then died out, how hurried and painful was the 
breathing. Indeed her illness grew upon her go 
rapidly, that the blindest observer could not have 
failed to perceive it. 

But when at last she opened her eyes, stared 
blankly in his face, and cried out wildly tvat Dame 
Higgins was going to whip her, he sat down and 
burst into tears. 














‘Oh, pitiful heaven !’’ he oried, looking up appeal- 
ingly to the sky, “ have I presumed too far? Are you 
no longer guiding me?” 

He had turned into a shady lane, whose cool look 
invited bim out of the glare of the sun. He would 
rest @ little, he said, before proceeding to the town, 
whose cathedral dome showed clear and distinct 
against the sky. 

There were vague and indefinite plans in his head. 
If he could find no physician to take charge of her, 
he must hunt up a hospital, even a workhouse. 
Bat he ground his teeth at the very thought; and if 
all failed him, there was a last desperate resource. 
And-his hand crept to the dagger with the clumsy 
on cay handle, the dagger that never left him day or 
nig 


* * * * * 


Eight miles from the stately walls of Morley 
Grange, in a direct westerly line by the highway, 
although scarcely six by the railroad in the busy 
little manufacturing town of R » there was a 
pretty little place peeping out with quaint gables and 
pointed chimneys from a grove of evergreens, 

A fewjovial, cheery souls, and one or two pale, grave 
men of letters knew the place well, and heartily en- 
dorsed its owner’s opinion that it deserved the odd - 
name given it, Vine Snuggery. 

That last, indeed, was just what it was, a cunning, 
cosy place, where no one was allowed to be cross, 
chilly, angry or uncomfortable. The very look of 
the house was enough to awaken a smile of satisfac- 
tion. 

Everything was clean, fresh, bright ; nothing grand 
or stately, only just pret:y and comfortable. The 
front of the house just now was as gay as if it had 
been wound with ribbons, for some half-a-dozen 
vines trailed carefully to the very topmost windows, 
where in their glory of blossoming with scarlet and 
yellow, and creamy white festoons, that many & pro- 
fessional gardener might have envied, 
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There was little pretence at avente, but what 
walks there were from the gateway to the doorstep, 
and in and out among the flower beds in the rear, 
were as smooth and beautifuly kept aé@ pariour floor. 
Neatness one could readily see was the presiding 
divinity. The veranda floor was of marble flags, and 
bamboo easy chairs, and « Hittle stand bearing news- 
papers, betrayed that it wasthe morning and evening 
sitting-room. 

One or two choice picture8 greet the eye upon 
entering the ball, which runs through the house with 
a door to the sun, rising and setting, and is by far the 
largest room in the house. Here on the deer antlers 
hang a perfect forest of weapons, and what is more 
than many can boast, each one has been in service for 
the sovereign of its age, for though the present owner 
is a man of peace, wielding a pen rather than a eword, 
ke comes of a martial race, and the old soldier’s blood 
flushes now and then on his cheek, and sends ® fiery 
glimmer to his eye, 

There are bamboo litters and chairs here, and at 
one end asplendidly mounted globe and a small tele- 
scopeon wheels, hinting at a sort of recreation with 
which Sidney Teniant, A.M.,F.R.S., &e., ambends 
his mind. 

Sidney Tennant himself is sitting im that Bittle room 
off the hall which Mrs. Tennant call the den, and into 
which Molly, the housemaid, peeps, Bat ig never 
allowed to enter either with mop or broom. The 
sides are formed of bookcases, and almost « v@ry spare 
foot of room has its pile of “rabbisi:””—the gentle 
mistress calls it—** ,” the sapient master insists. 
The table is piled hgh with pamphlets, papers, 
models, and a silver tray holds manuseripte, ink- 
stand, and pens. 

He is not the sort of man one would expett to see 
who knew him only by his grave treatisesewd spro- 
found diequisitions. Not the slightest sign of the 
student and scholar—no pale cheeks or heavy open, 
DO spare worn frame. 

But that is becawse.of the splendid constitution 
inherited from some soldier ancestor, and partly 
owing to the fact that Mrs. Dennant is ® women of 
tact, for though she may copm entirely obliviogs to 
what is going on im the “den,” sitting ‘there in her 
rocking-chair at the Window of the sitting-room, 
with her needle, ¢he keeps the door open between, 
and her trained ear knows Just whet sort of fierce 
setwtching of pen @long the paper takes away the 
vitality andstrength most swiftly. 

And when the rapt #tudent is juston the point of 
reaching the exbausvion which leaves the nerves 
trembling and the whole frame limp and flaccid, as if 
just from under a receiver, the fair smiling face is 
peeping into the den. 

“Oh, Sydney, I hope you are not very busy. 
There is that little basket of comforts I promised 
poor Mrs. Lee, I know she will be looking for them 
to-day, and that “ Kitty” of yours ought really to 
be taken out and given a little stirring,.or I shall 
never dare to drive her in the pony chaise to- 
morrow. You can go in the gaddle as weilas not, 
for the bas..et is smu!,” 

Whereupon the occupant of the den would tura 
around with a smile, 

** You are the most exacting little woman in ail the 
United Kingdom. You ar always poking me about 
with your errands. I should like toknow how you 
dare to be so presumptuous, right in the midst of my 
work, too,” 

‘ $as Mrs. Tennant would laugh and shake her 
ead, 

“You shall have pancakes and wine for Junch 
when you get back. Do get all the friskness out of 
* Kitty.” 

“You precious little goose. ‘Kitty’ is more 
like a sheep than « respectable driving horse now.” 

But the pen would be thrown down, the dreemng- 
gown and slippers thrown aside, and in a short time 
Mr. ‘Tennant -won'd be cantering off all the cobwebs 
irom the brain and weariness from the body, and he 
would return as fresh and bright, and newly primed 
with fresh energies as a scboolboy. 

So mach for tact. Everybody knows if Mrs. 
Tennant bed gone into the study with along face, und 
exclaimed Janguidiy or acrimoniously : 

“Now, Sidney Tennant, you must get ap and go 
and take cxercise. You know you are at the point 

where your work is coming with sharp edge, all 
upon the nerves, and burting you,’ 

hy, ten to one, she woud have been very 
politely or very rudely requested to walk out of the 
room and leave off meddling with matters women 
Knew nothiny about, 


But to come back to Mr. Sidney Tennant’s person. 
He is stout in figure, and has a round, rosy, jolly 
face, which you would think onght to belong to 
some rollicking farmer or well-living sporting 


Mr. Sidney Tennant is a happy man, and, what is { 
‘better still, is fortunate enough to know it. Mrs. 
Tennant, loving, tender soul, bas a threefold 
character, 

She shares her husband’s cares, helps him at his 
plans, and is deep enough to understand a good deal 
of his writing, which is more than can be said of half 
the women in the world. Not, mind you, I 
insist from any want of native capacity on the 
part of women, but from the frivolous nature of the 
education given her and the social taboo laid upon 
any feminine meddling with “strong minded- 
ness.” 

Mrs. Tennant has been more fortunate than the 
majority of her sex, partly owing to circumstances, 
partly to a broader generosity in Ler wise husband 
than the majority of the “ lords of creation” ypos- 


sess. 
There weretimes when the fiream@enthusiesm of 

tiie work called for humamsym he came 

out into the little sitting room,ema walking to and { 


wébearsed bis thoughts, imprisoned @he sparkle 
of tinge just euch ; place and showed her how 
wee | 5 


Of couvee her mind expanded, end @ ft could not 
soar alone to seige upon the eublime truths, the 








vivifying ideas, it was carried with his and 
learned about them, and admired @ajoyed over 
them, which was the next best 

So in this way Mrs. Dennaat-qap ‘wile, itient,. 


‘to the playful 
of his character, wud wase Chihd 20 be petted, ca- 
ressed and jested ‘with. 

She was ten younger than her husband and 
naturally of a @ispesition, #hd, as I have 
said before,she was a poten ef admirable tact. Mr. 
Tennant never «uipved the one want of his 
ome, while his meWer once forgot tt. ‘The 
Vinery, with itepeaceful, Gheery atmosphere, had no 


children. 
A frail little blossom hat a of bime 
them again 


opened 
eyes therefor afew days, but bad 
aoitly. 
Mre. Tennant hed a littl Baxen curl Jeid away 
choieely in the old jewel —— ft wes dearer to 
ber than the costliest gem . She bad many 


grave visions es she sat at her work full of sweetness 
and sadness too. 
& merry 


What it would have been to have had 

girl sitting there beside her cbatting and lav@bing—a 
girl with the father’s broad forehead, but the mother's 
eye and pale fair hair. She tried to picture it—the 
bliss of mothers with children running to them, fold- 
ing soft arms around the neck, pressing dewy kisses 
ou the lips elamouring in the roguish baby fashion 
for attention. 

Sidney Tennant sitting there at his writing, came 
to his little wife to be comforted if but an unfaircritic 
maligned his essays, and again and again was coaxed 
with patience and good humour because the reading 
world was so stupid and unappreciative. Yet this 
little woman, who in such a silent, unobtrusive 
fashion kept the wheels of that housebold machinery 
in euch perfectorder that no jar, ar pause. or accident 
marred its peace, hid in her own breast this unhealed 
wound,and spoke to none but Heaven of its ceaseless 
smart. 

But the Vinery has one youthful visitor who 
always brings with him a breeze of boyish exhilara- 
tion, which is to Mrs, Tennant like a sniff of sea ait 
ona sultry day: James Fort, as he was known at | 
Rugby, but he hagieft Rugby and is prepariug for 
Oxford, to farther which he rides over five miles 
twice a week.to recite Greek to Mr, Tennant, who 
is his father’s well-beloved cousin. 

Master Jemmy, as Mr. Tennant ponetilionsly calis 4 
him, “Jemmy darling ”’ as the genile mistress of the 
Vinery whispers, while smuggling into his satchel the 
forbidden sweetmeats, happens te be riding rather 
furiously along the shady lame into which poor old‘ 
Dick has retreated on this very afternoon. 

The horse shied.and Master Tommy shouted : 

“ Halloa! what is all this? Why, what is the 
matter with the girl?” 

Dick Marston looked np and almost sobbed. 

, “She is dreadfully ill; 1 dom’tkaow what I shall 
jo.” 

“ What are you sitting out in the woods for?” 
demanded the boy, indiguantiy, ‘She ought to be 
at home in bed.” 

* Homet” echoed Dick, in such a despairing tone 
that Jemmy Fort opened wider stild his bright brown 
eyes. 

‘You don’t mean—it can’t be—you haven't got a 
home,’’ exclaimed the boy in horror. 

“I haven’t a place to carry this poor child, else 
why should I bg sitting tere? Aud I have spent my 


“A greatetout manlike you! You ought to bo 
ayhanred of yourself,” ejaculated femmy. — 
Diek Marston turned a fierce glance on him. 
Pind work for me and I'll go down on my kners 
and bless you. Haven’t I been begging for it a 
every house. Tf I had been alone I ‘could have bad 
it, hutdecause ] had ‘her noone wontd take me, thou) 
I offered to work just forour-board, And she will 
die—she will die bere in my arms.” 
The passionate sorrow in the voice frightened thio 
lad. Jemmy rode closer, and looked down pityingiv 
at the wan face, the listless limbs, the heavy eycs, 
and all the chivalry of his dawning manbood stirred 
hotly in his veins. 
‘She shan’t die for lack of help,’’ said he, “and 
it’s a buraing shame thatany one should refuse to tak. 
herin, I’llfind you a place. Our house is too far, six 
miles back almost; but I know who will help you, 
just the best and dearest and kindest woman in tiie 
world, Come along with me. What pretty curls she 
thaw. Can’tI take her on the horse? She don’t look 
though as if she was more than a feather in weig!i:. 
= why don’t you come,” repeated the youn: 
, impatiently. 
* You're kind-hearted, but you areonly ® tad, ani 
Whey won't let you have your way,” «replied Dick, 
ape wit ab poreitboo) 
nd Jemmy valiantly out atebook 
@nd emptied is Seite ap bante ton, although iv 
it was the last quarter"e allowance for pocket-mone, 
acarcely a éniiling gone. 

“The Lord biess yon,” ried ont poor Diek from 
Whe very of heart, secing life aud healin 
restored for little HilyGa theishining ooin. ‘1 want 
to know your nase,” 

“ Pooh ! that’smemaliamatior. I’m Jémmy Fort, yo: 
know.” oy 

“Bat you jost ere with me to Mrs, Ten- 
nant’s. She'll make the peor table, 
just you believe that.” 

“Will that indy bawe work dhet Towed to p.y 
her for it,” asked Dick, tising to bis feet with re- 
newed heart. “J can tntm miy hand towmest every- 


thing.”’ ae 

“I thinkeo, They keep aman, WPA soon fin 
out, for she is omy @ little way. I aw coins 
there to recite my lessons. Shell I take ber in my 


“Bless your kind heart—no, frdeed. I could carry 
twice her weight any distance. You've put euch 
heart in me I won’t take your money, if they will 
keep us. And any way, I'll pay it back just as 
quick as I can earn it.”’ 

* You needn’t céncern yourself about that. I'll 
worry some more out of my father, or coax it out of 
my aunt. I’ve got arich old aunt with nothing to 
do, you know, but look after the young foiks. Get 
up, Dob!” 

He kept the horse atja walk that the man might 
keep up with him, and talked on-cheerily, twough it 
must be confessed, as he reached the gate ani 
glanced up at the litt]e-place so exquisite in its nicety 
and at the same time took a furtive survey of tie 
wretchrd-looking pair he was usiiering so boldly to 
the notice of the Vinery, he was for a miuute a trifle 
abashed. 

Mrs. Tennant sewing at the window ona garment, 
the last of a new suit intended fora poor chi d in the 
neighbourhood, saw the-atrival, and came to the dov: 
in consternation. 

“Ob, Mrs. Tennant, dear Mrs. Tennxtr,” criei 
James, making the boldest show he could; “ isn’t 
it ashame? Here is a man with his poor tittle gir! 
ill, and noboby will take them in.” 

He leaped off his horse as he spoke, and ran up 
the steps to meet her, saying in a low yoice: 

“* He seems a very respectable taan, andthe girl i+ 
pretty, if ahe had only decent clothes. And oh, it 
you bad heard him talk .#o Gespairtogiy ‘your heart 
would have melted.” 

Mrs. Tennant louked away from the eager, boyis!) 
face to the man standing there with ‘his mildly im- 
gloring look, and was bot» puzzled and aistresse:. 

he descended the steps and. looked ut ‘Lify. ‘Tv 
one look was enough for her watm, yearning, 
motherly heart. 

“Poor child; how thin she is. What is the mat- 
ter ?’’ she asked, eompassionately. 

Dick had pulled off his old hat. 

“Indeed, maam, I don’t know. T’ve only had her 
two days. I expect she was worked to death, av‘ 
half starved. I took her away from a cruél mistress, 
littletuinking it would be so hard for me'to gv! 
work, and that I might have to do even worse by ber 
Ali but the harshness; my darling, Ill uever giv: 
her any of that.” 

Mrs. Tennant bad discovered before his ‘speech was 
ended that the rather suspicious-looking fellow .was 








character. The keen blue « yes have @ merry twinkle 


last shilling.” 





not an imposjor, It was gentine emotion which 


nan 
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shook his voice and trinkled thet het tear from his 
eyelash, She ao longer shrunk from the pair, but 
laid her fair hand on Lily’s foreheed, 

At the enol teuch Lily opened the bright blue 
eyes, and, looking straight into the gentle couaien- 
ance, smiled brightly, 

“ Mother! Qh. Vacle Diek, you have brought me 
to my mother,”’ she.said. 

Mrs. Tennant felt a mother’s love leap yearningly 
in her heart. 

“Bring her into the honse,” she said, quietly. 

Dick reached forward, seized her dress, and ki 
the hem of it, 

“Heaven biess you, ma’am. Heaven will bless 
you for this ;it fe His own work,” he cried, inco- 
herentir. 

- Didn't [tell you,” exclaimed Jemmy, triumph- 
antiv, 

Mre. Tennant was oareful to lead the way into the 
bowss so as net to disturb the occupant of the 
den. 

She went apstairs, called the chambermaid, and 
with her own bands opened the fresh pure-sheets of 
ove of the. eprre beds, 

‘‘Mary,” said she, “I am thinking you wiil find 
clothes just about her-size in the basket | was mak- 
ing up for Mra. Humphvey’s children, We will bathe 
the poor jittle. limbs too, and ask Sarab to make 
some strong beef tea. What is the matter, dear? 
does your head ache so batly ?” 

Lily hac flung her arms up, and her forehead was 
contracted with psim But as she was iaid geutly 
upon the-soft bed, she gave a sigh of relief. 

“She is very hot and dry. Tf the bath doesn’t 
moisten her ekin, I wi call in Doctor Brewer,” 
ated the Jady, giving a glance toward the man 
standing at the door following every movement. 

“* You must trost me todo eli lean for her. If 
you wiligodomn.and wait in the kitchen, 1 should 
like it," she added, gently. 

‘Dine duord reward you,”’ sobbed Dick, and ‘he 
followed Jemmy dowa into the kitchen, where that 
young gentlewen went foraging into the pantry 
and brought out a wellfilled plate for Dick's 
benefit. 

‘** Oh, no, I den’t care about myself.” said Dick, 
** it’s too mueb.] owe now for her goodness. I won’t 
add a sivgle farthing that I.can help.” 

James whistled. 

Well, now, that’s acase. I don’t know if you 
think it potive, but I was always taught it was silly 
and rude to refuse to take something to ent in @ 
where house you were invited and had -no grudge,” 
said he. 4 


Dick tried to fwugh, but Kis lips twitched. How- 


ever, he seized the plate, and began to eat with euch 


zeal to do honour to the house, and the invitation, 
that Jemmy was afraid he would choke himself, 
Presentiy Mrs. Tennant came down and passed 
through the kitchen. 

There weretracesof tears upon ber cheeks, a glow 
of amotion ia her eyes, She came upto Dick and 
said quietly, but yet with deep feeling : 

“She isa very sweet little girl and she has been 
telling me her artless story. It seems that you also 
have had but small acquaintance with her and she 
looks upon you as the most unselfish of benefactors. 
You are to rest here to-day at all events, and to- 
morrow we will settle upon some plan. I must talk 
with my hosband before I make any definite decision. 
Meanwhile I stall snd for our family physician. She 
has a sort of slow fever, I fear,” 

“ Will you please give me something to do,” said 
Dick Marston, promptly, “any job you can find.” 

Mrs. Tennentemiled. She ited the nran’s earnest 
desire to repay these benefits he received. 

‘*T will send my husband down to talk with you.” 
she said, and proceeded to make a raid into the 
den, determined to rout its master from his dreamy 
abstractions and set him to work to solve by practical 
means this sorrowful example of social evii brought 
to their very door. 

Mrs, Tennant looked up; of course, as the swift, 
light step crossed what narrow space of the fluor 
was left free.for passage, and emiled placidly as ber 
soft hand came like.a snowflake upon his shoulder. 

“My dear,” eaid be, ‘1 am giad te see you. Bit 
down:a moment, please, and let me read you this 
little entire on the manegement of those pauper in- 
stitutions. Weareso absurd in our charities, Half 
€0s to make a fine building an ornament to what- 
ever place it happens to have itslocation, a quarter to 
the salaries of the mavagers, and the resto. the poor. 
Now it they could adopt my plan.” 

“My dear Sidney, if they only had your wise fore- 
thought, and your generous devotion, the matter 
would be settled at once!’ exclaimed the wife, de- 
lighted with this opportune allusion, “ and apropos 
to the subject I have just come for your advice ina 





ase close to.onr own door. I think if pou would | 
come dowe and talk tothe man and see the child, it, 
would help me to a decision. Now mead the maun- 
script, please, and then come down with me.” 

And the dear lithe woman, thengi every nerve 
was tingling with impatience to ge back to Lily's 
bedside, sat etill aud listened, while he sead dali a 
dozen pages of closely written lines, But i was eo 
important that be should be in a good: kamour. Amd 
g0 he wag when be rose with a benignant smile. 

“ Now, litsle partial critic, PA attend to your 
case.” 

And she led him straight to Lily’s bed in the 
chamber above. 

The.change of clothing, and the bath, had made 
no slight transformation. The little muslin raffle 
at the fair throat and the thin hile wrists was a 
bit of diplomacy. Lily could not have looked mere 
aristocratic if she had changed laces with the heir 
of Morley Grange, and it was.difficult for the gentle- 
man to imagine her as a claimant on his bounty. The 
lovely golden curls were brushed carefully, and the 
bright fever flueh on ber cheeks aud the glitter of 
her eyes made ber look wonderfully Jovely, 

“Bless my deart, little one,” ejecuiated Mr. 
Tennant, “‘ why .whate pretty oreature,” 

“Is she not,” returned the wife, joyously. 

** How do youdfeel now, my darling,’ she added, 
addressing the child in the tone of eager affection. 

“So muehetter, dear lady, ob, so much better,’’ 
answered Lily, gratefully, 

‘* Are you well enough to answer me a few ques- 
tions for this gentleman? You needn't any more 
than is possible. I waut him to hewr all that you 
told me, dear, then you-shal) have tire doctor and be 
left in quiet.” 

And Lily told again ner simple, but sorrowful 
Story. ; 

The author was very indastricgsty at work with 
his handkerchief, before she wag half through. 

‘Bless my soul? Do you hear ali this, Mrs. 
Tennant? Now what is to become of this child? Ila 
she to go marching about the country sick and for- 
lorn, being turned xway from ancivilised doors, till 
at last she lands in one of those asylums where she 
will be half starved, and wholly brow-beaten ? Biess 
my soul!’? 

** Sidney,” exclaimed Mrs. Temant, seizing both 
his hands, her face all lighted up with hope, her 
voice trembling with rness; “ will you let me 
have her? May I keep her if the man is willing ?’’ 

“Bless my soul! you silly little woman. Why do 
you ask me? ff you are willing to take all the 
trouble, why, what haveIto say. Of course I shall 
be proud, pleased, delighted.” 

The little woman kissed both his hands, and then 
she fell down on her knees by the bedside, and 
clasped the curly head to her breast, weeping and 
kissing all in a breath. 

Lily,” she said, “you were right. He did 
bring you to your mother. Say ‘ mother’ quickly, 
my darling, for you are going to be my Lily, now,’’ 

“Oh, that is too beantiiul,’’ cried Lily, her poor 
little arms clinging tremblingly to the lady, and then 
she added, sorrowfully: “Bat poor Uncle Dick, 
mother ?” 

‘We will find some good situation close at hand 
for him, and he shall see you as often ag he likes. 
But you mustn't tremble so; all thisis too agitating. 
Come, Sitiney, let-us go away now. You must come 
down and talk with the man, and Lily, my child, you 
must goto sleep.” 

Lily’s eyes followed them to the doer, and a 
emile uf sweet content was on her lips asshe torned 
her face back to the pillow. 

“Ty was so good ef Uncle Dick to bring me here 
to find a mother in such a veantiiul lady, No matter 
how bappy I am 1 will aiways love Uncle Dick,” 
murmured she. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


RovanD LANGTON spent a whole hour debating 
should he pay a visit to Morley Grange or not, the 


next day after his evening call. Inclination un+ 
doubtedly proposed that he should, but that was not 
always a guide forone who in such important affairs 
always 80 cautiously considered his moves, And | 
this wasam excecdingly important affair with Mr. | 
Langten. 

Bix years had he waited withont any ontwarti 
manifestation of impatience, however ihe secret lies rt 
within may have famed er burut botly ior the con- 
summation he believed now to lie wit'.in his reach. | 
And should heallow a little foolish exultation to ruin 
him atthe very moment of success? A thousand | 
times no! 





So be argued, and at length curbed bis impatieace 


enough to resolve to wait several days at least before 
he preseuted himself before the beaatiful widow of 
his tameuted friend. 

Net that Mr. Langton cared to dwell apon tho 
Memory.of Sir Kegivaid Fitzdouald. Indeed it was 
rather a noticeable fact that.be turned away hiseyrs 
quickly if by chance they fell upow Sir Reginaid’s 
portrait haoging in the little parlour with crape stil! 
fluttering from the golden frame, and enee iuadv 
Sitgdonsid saw him start and shudder when they 
came suddenly upon the great winte martile cabier 
éa shecemetery, which marked her Assband’s grave, 
partipalariy from the otber Fitzdonalds who slept 
beneath the great monument. 

Bas still ic wasn added attraction in his eyes that 
the beautiful Hea, bemia Weilesiey whom be bed madiy 
worshipped im hergirlhood held beside heriown fair 
fortune the splendiddower bequeathed to her by Sir 
Reginald Fitzdonald’s marriage settlement, 

Reland Langton was:really sincere in his devotion 
in thisanuch at least—girl and woman she had held 
his undivided shougbte. 

Noone else for & moment had stepped into her 


How he had planmed, worked, waited no one conl:i 
ever know. 

There were times—such as eome to the worst and 
est of ue—when ali the world cae give us looks 
peoraad mean‘and scarcely worth carmg fer; when 
it svemed to him, det him win whet happiness auii 
presperity he might—he tad more than paid for it, 
and should find that he bad sill the worst of the 
bargain. 

Such moments, however, were rare, and he did his 
best to get away from them, now escaping throug! 
the glass of beaded wine, and now in che scarce! 
less poisonous excitement of wildcompany. Awd it 
wey bezhat never entriely was the Nemesis of som: 
aamcomfortable memory out-of his company. 

Be that asit may, itiswertesn he believed himself 
mearnthe attainment of the goiden prize which sui 
shone and glittered:ao long before his eyes. 

Fitzdonaéd bad been very gracious that even - 
img. oking over the ‘interview with as Jixtle dis- 
passionate eyes us-possible, he cowld see that no. other 
geutloman conld boast-of such gracious confidence «: 
mean ner, sach charming famitiarity of talk. 

“She sees very well my earnest hope, my tender 
theughts. I do not wish to startle her with tov 
previpitate speech, She is « pooutiar women ap! 
caunot be dealt with carelessly. The mest delicaty 
flattery, the most deferential appeal, must be my 
weapons. I can see there is some lingering doubt in 
her mind, and T'think itis in regar€ to the boy, and | 
call it a fine piece of diplomacy tit I have won 
him so effectually on my side,” solfoquised be and 
smiled. 

Shortly, however, his brow darkened. There 
were notes lying on the marble table beside him, a 
whole bundle of unpaid bills for the settlement of 
which the creditors were growing clamorons. 

Six months. previous he had obtained temporary 
reliof by negotiating a loan, ata ruinous interest to 
be sure, from an accommodating Jew, who had looked 
over the circumstances and credited the gentleman’s 
‘statement of a speedy settlement into a very com- 
fortable position. 

Wow, however, that six months bad gonp, the en- 
gagement still lacked confirmation, the Jew had los: 
confidence and demanded his money. And his per- 
secutor was growing exceedingly annoying, to use 
the lightest word in description of the indefatizablo 
dunning whieh followed Mr. Roland Langton’s move- 
ments. 

Then there were a host of others, tailors, booi- 
makera, jewellers, to say nothing of housekeeping 
bills, and house rent, and valet wages, and such 


like. 

Mr, Roland Langton gnawed his lips fiercely, and 
determined to push matters juat as fast as he dared. 
He campromised with his decision presently. He 
would wait two days,and taen call upon Lady Fitz- 
donald, and lay béfore her his formal offer of 
matriage. 

These two: days were nervous ones; deapite his 
beat efforts to be eool and calm, despite his confident 
hopes, So much besides his wild, long cherished 
love was at stake. 

He dressed himself with great care, making suro 
that the faultless elegance did not.extend to gaudy 
show. 

She loved luxury and beauty, while she hated 
vulgar ostentation. He smiled while he toak up bis 
finest handkerchief, with its fain: hint.of a rare per- 
fume, thinking how odd it wonld seem to think ot 
her, this haughty, beautiful woman, removed from 
the scenes of refinement and elegance which hac 
been her constant surroundings since her birth, which 
seemed, indeed, her native atmosphere. 
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Miss Wellesley, the daughter of the Honourable 
Wallace and Lady Grace Wellesley, had held quite 
as high a position before as since her marriage to 
Sir Reginald Fitzdonald, and she had never known 
the slightest experience of the sorrow and trial which 
come from poverty, aud the very thought of such a 
state was like imagining some scene of vague, but 
terrible woe, upon which she was sure she could -not 
bear to look. 

Mr. Langton smiled still more broadly as he 
fastened the solitaire diamond in his shirt frill. How 
soon the mortgage upon the costly gem should be re- 
moved. If only he might be able to persuade her to 
@ speedy marriage, bow triumphantly he should 
emerge from his troubles, and how boldly defy the 
Jew, before whom now he could only cringe and 
hide! He had been talking with one of the stewards, 
and heard how the income was socumulating at 
Morley Grange. 

*“T'll save them the trouble of seeking invest- 
ments,” be murmured, as he set his glossy beaver on 
his carefully brushed curls before the mirror. 

And then he took up his gift for Maurice. He 
was always diplomatic enough for that. He could 
see that Lady Fitzdonald never smiled so sweetly 
upon him as when Maurice was clinging to his hand 
or dancing on his knee. 

* Pretty little rogue, I believe he helps me more 
than anything I can do myself. Well, what matter? 
He must have the entailed estate, of course, but he 
need not count upon a shilling of the other money.” 


(To be Continued.) 








SATURDAY NIGHT. 


How many associations, sweet and hallowed, 
crowd around that short sen-ence. “Saturday 
night.” It is indeed but the prelade to more pure, 
more holy, more heavenly associations, which the 
tired frame and thankful soul hails with new and 
renewed joy at each succeeding return. 

’Tis then the din of busy life ceases ;—that cares 
and anxieties are forgotten:—that the worn out 
frame seeks its needed repose, and the mind, its re- 
laxation from earth and its coucerns—with joy look- 
ing to the coming day of a rest, so wisely and bene- 
ficently set apart for man’s peace and happiness by 
the great Creator. 

The tired labourer seeks now his own neat cottage, 
to which he had been a stranger perhaps the past 
week, where a loving wife and smiling children meet 
him with smiles and cur-sses, 

Here he realises the bliss of hard-earned comforts ; 
and this time, perhaps, more than any other, the 
happiness of domestic life and its attendant bles- 
sings. 

Released from the distracting cares of the week, 
the prof ssional man gladly beholds the return of 
* Saturday night,” and as gladly seeks in the clus- 
tering vines nourished by his parental care, the 
reality of these joys which are ale his to know at 
these peculiar seasons, and under these congenial 
circumstances - so faithfully and vividly evinced by 
this periodical acme of enjoyment and repose. 

The lone widow who has toiled on, day after day 
to support her little charge—how gratefully does 
she resign her cares at the return of “Saturday 
night,’’ and thank Him for these kind resting places 
in the way of life, by which she is encouraged from 
week to week to hold on her way, 


THE TERRORS OF A NOSE, 


A TRULY Schlawkenbergian tale is told by the 
Varis “ Figaro,’’ at the expense of an eminent mem- 
ber of the Senate. This gentleman, whose name is 
given with unblushing cruelty by the French journal, 
was travelling by the customary midday train from 
St. Lazare to Versailles in company with several other 
sevators and with a yo uug married lady, whio, with 
her son, aged some fiveor six years, was sitting im- 
mediately opposite to him. 

The chilu ..ad, from the time the train started, re- 
garded his venerable vis-d-vis with evident mistrust, 
and ag the journey proceeded his suspicions seemed 
to ripeninto a feeling of terror, As the train 
emerged from the Batignolles tannel his alarm had 
iucreased to such an extent that after another timid 
glance at the object of his aversion the child burst 
into a flood of tears. 

The good-na:ured politician used every effort to 
remove the bad impression which he seemed to have 
caused, and to appease his enemy. But the more 
urgent bis overtures, the worse wag the effect pro- 
duced, and the sufferer appeared, indeed, to be on 
the verge of going i: to convulsions on the spot. The 
mother in the meantime seemed to be half aware of 
the cause of all this uproar, but quite unable to ex- 





Plain it to the innocent object of her suspicions. At 
last the infant himself let out the secret by sobbing 
forth a request that the stranger would “ take off his 
nose.” 

Upon this, explanations on the partof the lady, 
who related how she had taken her offspring to one 
of the masque balls of the season, where he had been 
mortally terrified by the false noses worn by some 
of the revellers, 

It was quite impossible to persuade him that the 
usual organ of the worthy senator was not one of 
these postichees but was a gift which he owed to 
Nature in one of her fits of bounteons prodigality. 
There was nothing for it but to hide the suspected 
feature behind a hat—a penance to which its owner 
being a pater-familias, and a kind-hearted soul into 
the bargain, eventually consented to submit. 





—— 


TROUBLE UNDER THE EAVES. 


We are only two poor little sparrows 
In very great trouble. You see 

We were happy but yesterday morning, 
As merry as sparrows could be. 


Our nest, woven deftly and strongly, 
Of fibre and feather and leaf, 

Held three tiny eggs in its hollow— 
Oh! how can I tell of our grief ? 


The nest? It is lying off yonder, 
All shapeless beneath the fir tree. 

The eggs? They are scattered and broken, 
Our wonderful, beautiful tree! 


Such a snug little home ’neath the rafters, 
So safe from the sun and the rain, 

And now,—we are homeless and childless, 
And sick with the fright and the pain, 


Since a horrible painter came prying, 
Who spoke of our dexr nest as “ trash.” 
Then loosened the twigs which upheld it, 
And toppled it down with a crash, 


Does nobody care for onr trouble, 
Bereft of our home and the three ? 
Hark! Up from the open church window 
An echoe comes softly to me. 


‘*Not a sparrow falls lacking His know- 
ledge.” 
Oh! beautiful comfort so near! 
If He has a care for our sorrow, 
Why, then, shall we question or fear ? 


Hq. D.P, 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


in 
a 





THE DRAMA. 


SMAKESPBRE tells us “ I'he play’s the thing,” but 
he merely puts the question “ What’s in a name?” 
Our modern Shakesperes—we beg old Will's par- 
don—are acting out his philosophy; and accordingly 
we have the old plays of living authors revived 
under new titles: thus, W. S. Gilbert’s “‘ Committed 
for Trial ” is now “ On Bail ;’’ Chas. Reade’s “ Foul 
Play” is very appropriately “'The Scuttled Ship ;” 
Tom Taylor's “ Babes in the Wood” is (or are) re- 
christened “ Babes and Beetles ;” while the defunct 
Stirling Coyne might not recognise his “ Wife's 
Mother” if he saw “ Squabbles ” on the Globe play 
bill. It is clear, therefore, though “a rose by any 
other name would smeil as sweet,” that “ the play’s 
the thing.” Under these circumstances we proceed 
to notice, as in duty bound, these new editions of old 
plays. 


STRAND THEATRE 


TuIs merry little home of mirthful enjoyment is 
ever happy in its succession of laughter-moving 
actors, singers, and authors. Mr. John S. Clarke, 
thoroughly restored to vigour and comicality, after a 
severe but fortunately short attack, has reappeared 
as the hero of a farcical drama entitled ‘ Babes and 
Beetles,” which old theatre-goers will be at no diffi- 
culty to recognise as an improved, condensed, and 
curtailed version of a comedy by Tom Taylor, ori- 
ginally played at the Haymarket some sixteen years 
ago under the name of “ The Babes in the Wood.” 
That the material of the piece which even with 





Buckstone as its mainstay was spread over four hours 
was thin may be well conceived, but now with its 
humour condensed into three short acts of half an 
hour each it is quite “another pair of shoes.” Jere- 
miah Beetle, then, the sorely hen-pecked miscalled 
master of a boarding-house, is a ludicrous but never- 
theless an almost lovable personage. Passionately 
fond but awfully afraid of a termigant wife, who 
bullies him so fiercely that he ‘dares hardly call his 
soul his own ;” full of timid terror of offending tho 
domineering woman to whom, after a series of trad- 
ing and social failures poor Beetle owes his social 
position, such as it is, Mr. J. S. Clarke portrays, by 
turns, the most amusing succession of abject servi- 
lity, uxorious affection, and, ultimately, when his 
passion is roused, fierce jealousy, reckless defiance, 
and such a comical mingling of rage and tenderness 
as to present a stage picture as complete in its de- 
tails as it is brilliant in its colouring. The new Je- 
remiah Beetle isa creation of Mr. J. S. Clarke, and 
must rank with, if not above, “ Tootles,” “ Dr. Pan- 
gloss,” “‘ Wellington de Boots,” and his other origin- 
ations. The story of “ Babes and Beetles” tells 
itself. The “Babes” are a young married couple, 
Frank Rushton (Mr. W. H. Vernon), and Lady 
Blanche (Miss Lottie Venne), who suffering many vi- 
cissitudes of fortune from an imprudent love-match, 
come to reside in the lodging-house of Mr. and Mrs, 
Beetle. Poor Jeremiah, who has become, as he 
says, after three years lodging-house-keeping, “like 
a beetle, one of those little black things that run 
about the kitchen and are always in a hurry,” be- 
friends the world-deserted young couple. In‘ their 
dire misery the young wife pledges a diamond ring 
at “my uncle’s,” in the name of Mr. Beetle, and 
loses the ticket. On the amusing complications that 
arise from this accident the fun and pathos of the 
play are founded. Sir George Lovestrife (Mr. G. T. 
Graham), a former lover of Lady Blanche, picks up 
the duplicate, and not recognising the lady in her 
disguise, marks her down as his victim, presuming 
his charmer to be the veritable Mrs. Beetle, whose 
husband’s name appears ontheticket. His astonish- 
ment when, on a visit to the lodging-house, he en- 
counters not his charmer but Jeremiah’s better-half, 
and the jealous rage of Jeremiah when, fortified by 
repeated applications to his own private brandy- 
flask, he suspects his wife’s honesty and fidelity ; 
she charging him with having stolen and pawned 
the diamond ring while he possesses proofs against 
her in an envelope in Sir George’s handwriting, en- 
closing the ticket and a £50 note, is irresistibly 
comic. Jeremiah leaves the lodging-bhouse, and be- 
comes a faithful servant to Frank, who is still hard 
up in lodgings at Garratt, near Wandsworth, never 
ceasing to exult in his liberation from domestic thral- 
dom. Finally, “the Babes” are visited by Lady 
Blanche’s father, Lord Lazenby, their difficulties sur- 
mounted, and all ends happily. Mrs. Beetle, too 
(Miss Sallie Turner) finds out that she cannot do 
without Jeremiah, and humbly implores him to re- 
turn, to which he consents, on condition of becoming 
master in his own house. Though Mr. J. H. Turner 
as Lord Lazenby pourtrayed a loving father with re- 
markable pathos, Miss Lottie Venne was natural, 
unaffected, and pleasing as the devoted wife, and 
Sallie Turner most imperious and laughter-mov ng 
as Mrs. Beetle, Mr. J. 8. Clarke was the figure that 
filled the stage, and his Jeremiah Beetle, who wis 
called twice before the curtain, will take a first rank 
among the characters with which the name of the 
versatile comedian is identified. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


Mr. BurNAnD has scored a success and Mr. Toole 
a triumph in a new play called “ Artful Cards” pro- 
duced on Saturday, at the Gaiety. The piece, which 
is neither a translation nor an adaptation, owes its 
origin to a recent visit of one night by Mr. F. C, 
Burnand to the foyer of the Palais Royal theatre in 
Paris, and there seeing a new vaudeville by M. La- 
biche, entitled “La Clé.” That this was the key- 
note of “ Artful Cards ” Mr. Burnand candidly avows. 
That “ Artful Cards” is not a skilfully constructed 
play built upon a mere outline of an unsuccessful 
one, Wé are prepared to assert. The piece is depen- 
dent on Mr. ‘Toole, and in a less degree on Mr. A. 
Bishop, and was eminently well received through- 
out. Mr. Toole’s keen appreciation of humour and 
special gift of sustained bustling drollery were never 
better illustrated than in Spicer Rumford, “ Artful 
Cards ” must crowd the Gaiety for many nigits with 
Mr. Toole’s admirers. 
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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 


oR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
“That Young Person, etc.” ; 
ilies 


CHAPTER XXV; 


LATER on in the evening Madeline found herself 
near Sir Roland. 

‘I can hardly tell you, Miss Darnley, the plea- 
sure it gives me that my mother should have found 
auch a friend as you. She has warm sympathies 
and strong affections, and at her age it is sad‘for her 
to live alone ; yet she has refused all my wishes that 
she should either take a companion or come and 
share my house.” 

“TI have been very glad to know Lady Frances, 
Sir Roland ; our companionship has been a source 
of as much pleasure to me as to her. It isa real 
sorrow for me that my return home will bring this 
companionship to a close,”” 

‘“* Are you really going to leave Eston? I had 
fancied your home was there.” 

“No; I have been staying there for some months, 
but my home is in Kent.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said the baronet, frankly. 
‘* My poor mother will miss you sadly. YetI can 
well understand your parents are anxious for your 
eam Your absence must cause a sad blank at 

ome,’” 

“TI have no parents, Sir Roland. Iam an orphan, 
and my home is at Luton Rectory.” 

“Could you not prolong your stay at Eston if 
Lady Frances were to write to your guardian? 
Perhaps he would spare you to her.” 

“T have no guardian. I was one-and-twenty last 
June, and since that my home is with some dear 
friends. I know they are anxious for my return, or 
I would willingly stay with Lady Frances.” 

‘Mr, Ashley is the Rector of Luton, I believe ?”’ 

‘** Yes; do you know him ?” 

“Only by name. He is a clever man, and if re- 
port speaks true, a good one.”” 

** Indeed he is,” answered Madeline. 
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[HALF SISTERS. ] 


They kept early hours at Belleville, and the party 
soon separated, Sir Roland gave Madeline a hearty 
handshake, his wife honoured her with the tips of 
her fingers, no especial slight; Lady Yorke did not 
believe in hand-shaking, she really seemed not to 
understand it, Juillet accompanied her to her 
own room. t 

“I wanted. just to see that all was comfortable,” 
she said, as though in excuse. 

She need not have feared. The fire burnt gaily, 
the candles were lighted, an easy chair stood invi- 
tingly near the hearth ; but not all these prepara- 
tions for her comfort touched Madeline as did 
Juillet’s simple advances tofriendship, Juillet was 
to her as sume bright vision, or as some creature far 
ty from the care and troubles that beset her- 
self. 

Miss Yorke leant on the back of Madeline’s chair. 
In general she was a reserved girl, not given to sud- 
den intimacies, but, as she had told her new com- 
panion, she did sometimes have wondrous impres- 
sions, and she yielded to them entirely ; if she liked 
at first sight. she liked always, and it was seldom 
the liking did not deepen into love. To this strange 
trait of her character was owing, perhaps, her affec- 
tion for Captain Yorke, which had survived so many 
difficulties and overcame sv many obstacles. 

“Do you like Belleville, Miss Darnley?’’ she 
asked, suddenly. 

‘* Tt seems a very beautiful place.’’ 

“Oh, it is; Ilove it dearly. I was quite a little 
child when I came here, and I could never be so 
fond of any other home.” ’ 

** Were you born here ?”’ 

“Oh, xo, I was bornin London, but—don’t be 
startled ’’—lowering her tone, ‘‘I shall die here. 
We had an old Scotch servant, she was my nurse, 
and she had the second sight, as it is called, she 
always said I should die at Belfeville. Mamma was 
so frightened.’’ 

“You are very young to speak of death,” ssid 
Madeline, gently. ‘‘I never believe old nurses’ 
tales, but there is nothing to frighten you in this one. 
One day Belleville will be Captain Yorke’s, and thus 
again become your home, so it will be but natural 
for you to die there.”’ 

“Yes,” said Juillet, dreamily, “Belleville will 
always be my home—mine and Gerald’s.”’ 

** Have you been engaged long ?”’ asked Madeline, 
turning away her face, Alas, she knew not very 
long, it could only have been since October, 

“Two days, but I have loved him all my life.” 
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** You have known him for a long time, then, Miss 
Yorke ?”’ 

** Don’t call me Miss Yorke, please ; you know you 
promised to be my friend; friends don’t call each 
> Say Juillet, please, and let me say Made- 

ne. 


But Miss Darnley did not answer her. Great tears 
stood in her blue eyes. She was too much moved by 
this scene. Juillet noticed her distress. 

“Forgive me if Ihave hurt you; you are crying. 
Oh, do tell me what is the matter. Is it anything I 
have said ?’’ 

**No, Juillet,” answered her unknown sister. 
“Tt is only that Iam all alone, I am an orphan, 
you know, and I have no brothers or sisters. Seeing 
you so happy made me just a little sorry for myself, 
It was very selfish.” 

“It was not at all selfish,” cried Juillet, pressing 
a kiss on the clear white brow. ‘It is [ who am 
selfish, forcing all my affairs upon you, an 
aw you feel the difference ; forgive me, Made- 

ine. 

“There is nothing to forgive; I like hearing of 
yourself and your happiness, for you are very happy, 
are you not?” 

oe Ver Mid 

‘You love Captain Yorke, and he loves you; you 
are engaged to him. Oh, you must be very happy.” 

“* Yes,” said Juillet, simply, ‘‘ and oh, Madeline, 
I had waited so long, I had never thought he cared for 
me.” 


** Poor child.” 

** Mamma did not like him, because he was the 
heir, and Gerald had said he would never marry an 
heiress, everything seemed going wrong, and drifting 
farther and farther apart, till papa invited him to 
spend Christmas here, and he came,’’ 

“ And when will you be married ?” 

The question had been on her lips ever since 
she heard of the engagement, and yet it nurt her 
sorely to ask it. 

‘*I do not. knew, I have not thought of that, it all 
seems so new, so strange. I aw so happy as lam, 
and papa will miss we so.” 

* You must be very vear to Sir Roland.” 

“ Yes, papa had wished for ason, yet he has for- 
given me his disappointment; I am not pretty, nor 
clever, like all the Yorkes are, but papa loves me 
just as lam; once when mamma regretted my not 
being more iike her, he said that it was bad enough 
for a girl to be an heiress, without being a beautiful 
one; he thought our being rich quite a misfortune 
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for me, that is why he is so glad for me to be safe 
with Gerald.” 

** He is very wise.” 

“Yes, papa always scems to see things better and 
clearer than anyone else; when I was a little child, 
I asked him, once, how he always kuew what would 
be best. I shall never forget his answer.”’ 

“* Why, what did he say.” 

‘* He told me that he had bought his experience 
very dearly, and that his prayer was for me, that I 
should never have to buy mine at the same price.” 

The Frendh clook on the chimney-piece chimeda 
quarter to twelve. 

The heiress started. 

“ How late I have keptjyou up, have I tired you 
very much?” ; 

“ You have not kopt'me”® moment longer than I} 
chose to be kept!’ said Madeline, “ I-lave liked to | 
hear your confidences very much.” { 

‘**T am soglad you came ‘to the Hall,Ma teline:; @o | 
you think | van have met you in dreamland. I seem; 
to have known you all my life.” | 

‘** Perhaps,” said Miss Darnley, withan ep 
cheerfulness. ‘* Willyon go ‘to dreamland andaes 
if voucan meet me there‘again.” 

* Good night, Juillet:” 

But when she was left alone, the faint smile flea; 
from Madeline’s lips,‘and an expression of bitter: 
pain-eame there. { 

‘She loves him!” ®he murmured, “and she is’ 
goodvand ‘true,and will Gevete her life to making 
him ‘happy. while Iam ‘so miserably selfish and 
wicked. Ican’t be glad she is worthy of him, I 
can't bear to think she will'beall'the world to him, and 
make his life so full of joy that he will forgot he! 
everknew me. Td rather he bad chosen sonteone’ 
else, someone not so innocent and true, ‘#o that I 
might have thought he’d:remember me, and miss me 
just a little. Is this my love, to beworry that he 
is to be happy, to wish that he should regret me. 
Oh, I'm very wicke’. I'think,” she went on wildly, 
“this world is full of strange things. We two’ 
both loved the same man, we coald not both be 
happy, he could not love us both. Well,” with in- 
describable pathos, ‘* he loves her, and ‘I am alone.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Wuen Mrs. Lambley informed ‘George Graham 
that Phyllis had gone to some ‘place commenting 
with a ** B,” he little thought dt the ‘time that he 
would shortly -have to.go away on business. ‘Ffo 
had been fortunate enough to rectify Bothe nfistake 
in the firm in which he was. 

His clear judgment and ready wit put several 
extra thon#ands in his émployers’podkets, and ‘thay 
rewarded him right geuntoadly. 

Just three weeks after Phyllis Stone téft Wul- 
worth for the place beginning with a “B;” Mr. 
Graham started for Yorkehire, witere he was‘to "be 
the manager of a branch office’of the sante firm ‘te 
had before serve, and where itis salury was ‘to 
commence at £500 a year. 

He almost felt ungratefdl not to be more glad. 
Thankfdl of course he was, but ire was not joyful, 
for he had learnt lately the truth ofan dld proverb 
that “ money will not do everything.” 

Of Phyllis we willsay only that her life at home 
beeume almost unbearable after Mr. Hawtree’s de- 
parture. 

She wearied almost of her existence, and then 
wrung from her father a reluctant consent to her 
becoming @ resident governess. 

The lady ‘whose chiliren‘she was ‘to ‘texdh resided 
ata place ‘beginning with ‘a B, so Mrs. Lambley 
was quite right after’all. 

Going to Yorkshire was a great change to George 
Graham. 

His position and circumstances both ‘seemed 
changed. 

He found many friends in his now sphere ‘of 
action, and perlaps the one’he most prized was a 
certain Mr. Lawson, whose ‘young ‘pretty wife 
presided over oneof the most dharming ‘homesteads 
an the neigtbourheod. 

** Come anc dime with us ¢o-night,’’ ‘said Lawson 
to young Graham, when the autumn was ‘comtrerie- 
ing. “I have a mn coming I "particularly wish 
you to mest, Henry Hawtree, the ‘young architect, 
bn is down here about ‘the odthedral reetora- 

on. 

*“kfeury Hawtree, of Horneey ?” 

“Yes; do you know him ed 
Po oye never seen 7 but he is adishonourable 

: oar't think | e 
‘eaiena*? how you have been de 
“(Phére must be some mistake.” 
“No, d knew she was in the north—it is he.’ 





** Mr. Lawson, ask him to-night if he were ever 
at Walworth, and if he knewa family of the name 
of Stone.” 

‘Vou talk inritt@les, but I will obey you.” 

Two wi¢htsaftor Mr. iswweon “Wrote to his friend : 


‘He was ushered ittito a ‘ting, seldom-used room, at 
= rear of the a 

In.a moment Mr. Lawsonwppeared. 

““@eorge,’’ he said, When ‘the first greetings were 
over, “I 'tried your test, #nd my:acquaintance, 
Hawtres, is certainly the oa mean; but just 
as surely you are mistaken @iraracter.”’ 

shook «his head. 
did he say?” , 

“i> @uid at onee ‘he ‘hw aot fricnds walled 
Stone,‘and asked what ma@e wi put the question. 
‘The nan iso geGemean, and Hretpreswed me hard, I: 
ae a but to tél im everything.” 

“ “he p”? 

* Demintls ‘tose ;you ‘eve and alone; in fact he 
is mnebe dyaWing-foom now, Willjy@a see him ’”’ 

ce ° ” 


“1 think you ought; re heave qotre ttoo!far to 
Weeede ; after speaking o as you have, it ® 
me to‘hear his emg be ” 
‘Perhaps you aré-right, #6 would ‘be cowa . 

- Thon t shall s@nd him iin’” sn 

The two men shevk hans. 

Mr. Letwson guessed ‘thatthe stibject was one of 
to common interedgttto ‘his friend. ; 

‘When he left the teom, wand two seconis after; 
Homey ‘Hawtree tookihispluce—the rivalsstood face; 
to fees’ \ 


diver witeby Giferont fedhions, loved Ryle Stone 
the ‘one she oved, an ‘the one she ‘had ‘rejected, 
and ‘they weve tprepereii o hate eavh <dtiter with «a 
eeesuny ‘we ‘their love for pretty bhue-eyed: 
Phyliss. 

To do them justiee, ibdth had some ‘thought of 


right, 

-Grahum ‘believed ‘he-eew the man who had 
won the heart of a trusting girl for the pastime of 
an hour. Henry Hawtree imagined that he had 
before him a person who,.for some unknown pur- 
pose, was desirous of blasting hia fair fame, and 


chad dbtained adinowledpe-of his Mies Stone! 
for that sole nidtive. ! 

‘He was tie:first to-epeek;; indignation flashing in 
his ‘eyes, be Qdvented to fmcet his denouncer, 
said, coldby:: 


‘Now, sir, what heveyounapainst me? Itwould! 
have been more honourable to have addressed gour 
renrariss tbo ane, indteadwf taking Mr. Leween mto! 
your confidence.” 

*« Mr. dia wttee,” anatered Graham with thatad-| 
anivable- coolness so many énvéed!him, ‘Lm .efraiti: 
of mo one, Mr. Lawson ‘invited ‘me‘to-his house ; 
he held ont as-a‘specitl-ind ucement anit troduotion | 
‘to yourself. I told tim J had ‘no.desine.to make) 
= mequaintance, for you vere » dishonourabie| 
wre ” 


“‘And on what grounds did you base suchian| 
‘Opinion ?” asked the other, ealmly,,'his intiguation| 
subsiiimg before Graham's coolness, or peragps' 
revognising that he/hai to.deal with an honest man! 
who had spoken what‘he.believed tolbe the ¢rath.| 
“ Wearestrangers, Mr. ‘Graham ;.to my Bnowledge| 
J mneversewiydu- before, Flow'can pyou naake euch! 
a charge against me 7” 

“You may-have heard .of me-before,’’ said:Gra- 
vhan, seornfully, “although Ido not suppose any 
name is as{familiar to you as.yours.to .me.’’ 

‘“‘T thawe heard wf .you,” snewered Hastreo,| 
calmly, “as a man of honour, honest sm‘business,| 
truthful in friendship;.éf such’be.true, Mr. Graham, 
you donot need me to tall you that .men do net! 
meke-euch charges as you -have laid against me,! 
unless they are -n a position to provethem—aunanis| 
character is not taken away on hearsay,.Mv, Gra-| 
iaasn,’’ } 


‘(I have ample proofs ‘of what I.have stated,’ .re-! 
sorted Graham. “If I did notvield them to Mr.’ 
lawson, it. was from desire to screen another name! 
from-seaudal. Iam perfectly readyto prove my! 
words to you, Mr. Hawtree.” 

* I am-listening,’’ returned the other, with e self-, 
possession which astonished Graham. “1 may add! 
iam aurious to hear you.” 

‘* You live.at Hornsey?” began Graham, fiercely. 
** Youares friend of Mr. Jenkins’ ?’’ 

“ Permit me to correct you. I haveleft Hornsey! 
‘since Easter, and I never entered Mr. Jenkins’! 
house but once.” 

“* Tt matters little; that once you wereintroduced: 
to.a young lady—a Miss Stone. I suppose,’ he! 


ry 


added, iropically, “you do not wish to corfect this: 


statement ?’ 





“T cannot believe it.’ 


** You called on Mr. Stone at his office, you sub- 
sequently became intimate at his house.”’ 

‘** Really, Mr. Graham, you have mistaken your 
vocation ; you should have been a private detective. 
Wel}, I did visit at Hibernia Terrace. I spent many 
an evening there. Am I a@ishonourable wretch for 
this ¢”’ 

“ Yes,”’ answered Graham, in a low tone of sup- 
pressed rage, “ you are! You met'there agirl young 
and innocent as few ate, with tastes and feelings 
so far above her home. that those there little under- 
stood the treasure they possessed, She was pretty, 
she was clever, she was true,and Fou flattered her, 
— sympathised with ‘her, ‘you .pitied her until she 

oved you with all thestrength of her poor heart.” 

“ By heaven, no'!’’ 

“Yes,” went on‘Graham, 'fierodly, ‘‘ you thought 
you could trifle with ‘ner as you had trifled with 
others! You were always seen with her family, 
your engagement ‘was'an openly reported fact, she 
was congratulated far @nd near. You suddenly 
‘tired ; Walworth grew distasteful to you, and you 
\teft the girl whose heart you had fooled away to 
come north and win other love, more precious to you 
perhaps, but not half so passionate and true!” _ 

‘You are utterly mistaken,” cried Henry, ‘“ Miss 
tone never cared for me!” 

we ,amI?” said Graham, with a bitter 
éttifte. “I wish I were. Don’t you-see why I hate 
yyou, why I long to track youdown! I love‘her—| 
@ibways loved her, but I was ‘poor then; I hadn’t a 
home *toitake her too! I didn’t dare to speak to 
Aner, and ‘while I was waiting een 
‘telling ‘to meke a position I might«sk hertto ‘have, 
ed in between us’; you ‘broke ‘her ‘heart 

> 





you ste 
mad ‘ m: 


‘mderstood y of George Grahant’sllove far 
‘better thuntheb gentleman did ‘himself. 
Hedmewitheanieuiiterstandings, the heart-burn- 
SPhadt toe Gepvite him and Phyllis. ‘ 
hile -he ‘was waiting she chad thought herseif 
unloved, ana when ‘he cotild@peak he had believeu 
her love another's. 
Truly these*two haiituafiethmany mistakes in their 
love-nia ébut ‘the Clouds ‘seemed rolling back 
from their future now. 
Henry was perfectly silent. 
At that moment Phyllis seemed dearer to him 
than.ever. 
“Well,” sontinwed ‘Graham, enraged sat his 
silence, ‘* what have you to answér? Can ‘you deny 


Won, ‘they stee@ fave ‘to face, the two men who} ‘All trace F itabignation left Hawtree’s face. H» 


‘and)| aught of what I said? Have I notfully proved my 


words ?”” 

“Won have misjadged me, wilfdily and determi- 
nately !’’ answered the other, calmly. ‘‘ But you are 
‘beside.yourself with jealousy and suspicion, so I 
forgive you!” 

‘*T don’t’want your forgiveness! I’ve done no- 
thing I am ashamed of. I have simply spoken tie 
truth!” 

‘* Mr. Graham, the blackest criminal is allowed 
to speak in his defence, and yet yon resolutely re- 
fuse to hear my explanation.” 

“® tion ‘1’ eed George, -scornfaily. 
** What good can explanation do—give me-facts!” 

"4 lanationean do thiemmch,” answered Henrs 
Husttroe, firmly, ‘it ‘can make you retract every 
‘word ‘you have: against.me!” } 

*“@o on,” Said the otter, impstucarly, make 
tapiamy story yon: like, T.shan’t believe it! 

“ @iv, Greham,’’ asked Hawtree, withouta-shasle 
of resentment in his voice, “ when did you-last. seo 
.Miss-Store?”’ 

Duster Sanday.’’ ; 

+‘ Andiyou were then under the belief she was en- 
agazen ito mie?’ 

“ Of course I was. The whole,place believed it, 
‘het parents atiost of jall.”’ : 

‘They none of them believed it so firmly.as I 
mished:it,” said Hawtree, gravely. ‘ Mv.Grabam, 
I acknowledge no right of yours to question .me, 
bitiiot her sake I dont mind your knowing that 
a Se /tape was to make Pityllis Stone-my 
wife!” 

Graham uttered mover a word: His ideas had 
taken a new turn. 

“ }piecher own deing that this.is not.so ?’’ 

“Do you mean that she -yefused you?” asked 
'Grehamn ,tremoloasly. 

‘J. meveractualiy asked hér, She.plainly let me 
see it would huve -been.in vain. We parted friende, 
‘L-hape #ershall,always remain such. I loved her 
very truly,iand my di inment wasa henvy blow 
to me, still J em,regpect.and admire the frankness 
which saved me ‘the pain of a.refusal, -and-offered 
me-friendship since; was "impossible !’’ 

‘* Impossible ?”’ muttered Graham, ‘“ impos- 
sible?” 
“I came north soon after,” said Hawtree, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘1don’teay I wanted to forget her—men 





* Not at all; it is perfectly right.” 





don’t exactly care to forget the fairest, truest 
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specimen of womenkind have ever met—buat 
| did want to remain away until [ could feel towards 
her as the brother she has called me!’ 

‘Can you ever forgive me ?’”’ exclaimed Graham, 
impetuousiy. ‘For months I have bated you, 1 
tuink I should have rejoieed at any evil kappening 
to you, and all the white you have been loyal and 
true, her faithful friend, and bearing for her sake 
a butden of undeserved blame!” 

‘* No,” said Henry Hasvtree, ‘I have borne no 
blame, and what is more, I did not know there was 
any to bear, [had no idea that Hibernia Terrace 
1ook so great an interest in my doings, nor that my 
sudden absence could possibly be ascribed to any 
othe: Cause than the rejection of my euit.”’ 

George Graham offered his hand humbly enough. 
- Re conscicuee that this man had behaved 
nobly. 

He respected his once hated rival. 

“Nonsense!” repeated Mawtree in reply to his 
earnest apologies. ‘‘] daresay from ‘your point of 
viow I did look something of a black sheep, only 
please to enlighten oar worthy host as 9 your mis- 
take. I haven’t very many friends in this sleepy 
town, and I can’t afford to lose two such stauach 
ones #8 Lawson and his wife.” 

‘* Wall you count mefor a thied?” asked Graham 
awkwardly. ‘That is if you ean possibly forget 
uhe insults { have heaped upon you.” ‘ 

They entered the drawitg-room together. 

Pretty Mes, Lawson, who had been in an agony 
of dread, and who had kept-entreating her husband 
to go and listen at the stady door at least every 
five minutes, was visibly relieved te perceive that 
the difficulty was adjusted. 

She hardly knew to which of the twoshe ought to 
address herself, but Mt. Hawtree came to her ase 
sistance, Saying, in his genial manner : 

“Ah, Mrs. Lawson, you won't be able to expel 
me yet. Mr. Graham has entirely retracted his bad 
— of me, and even offered me his friend- 
8 ip . 

Caroline Lawson smiled. 

“I'm so glad,” she said, frankly. ‘But do tell 
me who was wrong.” 

‘No one,” retarned Hawtree. “If I had done 
helf the dreadful things: Mr. Graham believed, I 
should most theroughly deserve every bad name he 
chose % coal) me,” 

‘“* Well, * all’s well that ends well” ”’ qnoted Mt. 
Lawson. “Sappose we have supper.” 

* You will be going back to London now, I sup- 
pose ?’ remarked Henry, as later that night he and 
Graham’qeitted their friends together. “I think 
I know all about it. You've been playing at cross: 
questions and ctooked answers.” 

“{ can’t go,” said Graham, sadly. ‘It’s no 
use !”’ 

‘* Nonsense! wonren are very faithfal creatures. 
I daresay she’s been trne to you, in fact I’a stake 
my life on it. Girls like her don’t change, and of 
course you’te the man she refused me for.” 

** How do you kuow there was one?” asked Gia- 
ham, quickly, 

* She told me it was of no use waiting, and of 

“<7 wonder whete she is ?” cried Graham. 

“ You don’t mean they’ve left Hibernia Ter- 
race ?” 

“Sine has!” 

‘“ Not alone, surely? ‘They’te queer sort of 
people certainly, ker parents, still 1 should nevor 
have thought they’d wend her away.” 

“They have.” 

** Where to?” 

“Some place beginning with a B,’’ replied Gra- 
ham, lucidly. 

“Very vague. There must be quite a thousand 
plaeas beginning with a B. In London ?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

‘*¥s she plone ?’” 

“Tt don’t know.” 

“It seems to me your best plan is to 
a You know the fatuer and moter, 
pose?” 

* Yor, but they hate me.” 

‘Awkward, very. I have 
son P? 

* What could she do?” 

“Something? Only trust a woman where there’s | 
a love affair about.” 

Bute didn’t cell Mire. Lawson. 

He was ashy man, notwithstanding his six feet 
and Olunt menners: 

_ He determined to trust to himself, and accord- 
ingly wrote.» tengthy epistte to inqgaire after Mrs. 


©» to 
sup- 


. 
it; ask Mrs, Law 


Tambley, with an artfal posts¢ript asking whetrer | 


Miss Stone had come back yet. 

And this effort signaily fatled, for Mts. Latnbdlev 
took the letteras a personal compliment to herselt, 
and replied ona sheet of the most faded writing- 
paper with the hardest of steel peus that she was 





| on (Oarry. 





vety well but missed her protector exceedingly, for 
although the old hat wag still suspended in the 
hall she felt nervous, being a lone lady with only 
Johnson, and though folgs did laugh at her little 
whims, she should be much pleased to receive 
another gentleman inte her family, Did Mr. Gra- 
ham know anyone in the north who would ap- 
preciate a refined home ? 

The gentleman need not feel himself under any 


ings, she would, in consideration of his pride, re- 
ceive the worldly equivalent for the comforts he 
enjoyed. Johnson desired her anty, 

Such was the epistle, and through forgetfalness 


or indifferenee, the postscript remained unaswered. | 


Graham waited a week and then wrote s manly 
letter, fall of honest love of his trae heart, a 
himself as Phyllis’s protector and husband til 
death did them part. 

He was not kept long in suspense. 

His letter was returned from Hibernia Terrace, 
accompanied by a bricf intimation from Mr. Stone 
that be had other views for his daaghter, 

Graham was furious. 

* She wasinet athome,” said Hawtree, decidedly. 

** What makesgou think so ?”’ 

‘*Tf she had been Mr. Suone would never have re- 


eeived the letter. 

‘* What do you think ?” 

“ That he is teying desperately hard to hook some 
moniod man.. He deesn't know of your position 
here, and he gonldu’p conceive wnbounded ideas of 
the wealth of a man boarding im Hibernia Tex- 
race!” 

* You think she is still away?’ 

* Aye,” said Hastree, shortly. 

He was not so disconcerted as his mew friend. A 
young sister of Mrs. Lawson’s had been staging 
with her lately, a pretty, fair-haired girl. pet very 
anlike Phyllis. 

Some people whispered the young architeet ad- 
mired Blanche Stuart. 

Certainly he had procured an inttoduction to her 
father, and had been down to Mv. Stuart's house at 
Bluewater more than onee. ‘ 

Certainly he had a mutual waderstanding with 

Mra. Lawson. 

He and she had most mysterious consultations 
sometimes, at which Mr. Lawson seemed in no whit 
displeased ; and these cunsultations were kept @ 
profound seeret from Mr. George Graham, and yot 
no must have been in some way comnected with tisom, 
fer the little Jady inquired of him once with tire at- 
most interest ‘whether he wete fond of chiidtom, 
adding she had two littke micces coming te spend a 
@ienth with her. ; 

“Qh, [U come and make myself generally use- 
fal,” said Graham, good-nataredly. “I’m ia famous 
none oes buff, and that sert of thing,” 

“ie upon you.’ 

“ All right; when shall 1 commence my labours-- 
I mean pleasures ?’’ 

“* Next Monday evening, at'seven o'¢leck. Batd 
don’t expect the :enildren willget much of yoor us- 
tention.” 

Her husband frowned slightly, told her she had 
mace an unwise spsech, anti site hastily added: — 

‘* For they will be tired, and going.to bed.” 

One would have thought that she had her little 
nieees vety muen on het mind, for she aemally 
dispatehed a note to Graham reminding him of ms 
promise, and on the appointed Monday she drove 
to the railway station in a state of excitement, 
whieh surely the avrival of iitdle girls of six aud 
eight never occasioned before. 

Of ¢ourse the children had not come alone, Theit 
governess was with them, a pretiy, cravefal girl, 
whom Mea. Lawson received with & warm welsome, 
Qne would have said she must have known tor 
before, so kindly did whe invroduce her imto the 
prey cosy bedroom prepared for ner, 

“ Miss Stone,” began Oarty Lawson, when she 


‘material, warm enoug 





felt quite: sure hér two mal nieces were sately | 
packed dmto an extempore wavsery, “Tam so veby | 
glad to see you.” 

Miss Stone, who had grown thinner and 
vince a eervain Sunday,ead who had not | 
been meen used to krndmessdatcly, loozed up grate- | 
fully, and said: 

** Downie you.’ 

**T want you to be quite at home with me,” went 


fj 


Pnuyllis sighed. 

She had not been homie sizice she first went to 
Banstead. 

Mrs. Stone was still indignant, and her*father’s 
energies seetaed contiaed to cnoosing a son-in-law. 

Phyllis knew tnis, and elected herself not to 
spend her solidays in Hibernia Terrace. Sue was 
tired of tue sound of marriage. 7 

Why eould'not-her parents let her alone ? 





“* We have one or tivo friends to-night, ’-snid Mrs. 


Lawson, pleasantly, ‘‘ 1 hope you won’t be too tired 
to see the:n.”’ 

“Ou, no,” said Phyllis, and the little matzon 
lingercd on, assisting and advising, until at last 
she bore away her guest, dressed in some soit 
for a nothern autumn, and 
finished at the throat and wrists by delicate filmy 
lace, whieh showed that Phyllis had lost none of 


i her old taste. 
obligation, painfal though it might be to her feel- | 


Mrs. Lawson marshalled her into the drawinz- 
room, and settled her in a low chair close to tir 
fire, then she looked at her watch. 

Just a qnarter to seven. 

She must fly! 

What a pretty picture the gold@en-haired girl 
looked in the lampligit ! 

““You won’t think me very rude, dear, if I ron 
away,” said Carry, persuasively. “I think my 
husband has come in. Will you stay here will L 
some batk ?’’ 

“Should I not go to the caildven, Mrs. Law- 
son ?” 

**No, dear; they arc going to bed. They were 
tived.out witt the journcy, .ud so Aua gave thei 
their tea while you wore dressing. You muet stay 
here and rest yourself.” 

She tripped away, and Phyllis tired out leant 
back in the softs chair, and thought her visit. to 
Yorkshire was beginning very picasantly. rs. 
Lawson met her husband in the dining-room. 

is Weil, my arch couspizator, how are tings pro- 
greasing ?’’ 

** Famously; he must be here. soon.” 

‘* Where is Hawtree ?” 

> 48 coming to-morrow. I did feel a little 
sorry for him, but I thimk Blanche will console 
him.” 

** Well, what is this rara avis like who has turge:! 
two such sensible heads as Graham’s and Haw- 
treo’s ?”” 

“I can’thelp loving her!’’ cried the little woman, 
impulsively, ‘*Ob, I hope theyll be happy!” 

** Matchmaking never prospers, Mrs, Manceavr- 
ing,” said her husband, with mock gaiety. ‘‘ There, 
listen !’’ 

Tt was a knock atthe door. Two minutes later 
Graham entered, 

**Panctual to the moment !” cried his friend. 
te too bad of Uarry dragging you into such_a 
thing?!” 

“Not atall. I’m ready forany amount of blind- 
man’s-o uff !”” 

“We'll have tea first,’ said Cnroline, with 
strange tremble in her voice, *‘ Will you just go 
into the drawing-room for a minute, Mr. Grahare ¢ 
it will be ready direouly!” 

Mo. Lawson led the way, and heldiopen the door 
for is fviend, but he did not follow him isto tiv 
room. 

it-wae net 80 very many years simce ho had been 
im love himself, and he nad a shrewd suspicion no 
third party was needed at the impendimg inicr- 
wae Wi 

(Tobe Continued.) 
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THE MONOTONY OF Lid. 


ee 


MoNoroNy and dulness are frequently taken as 
couvertible terms, and complaints are common 
ehough among educated people of average mental 
resources that they are bored to deatu with the us- 
changing duloesé, by which they meau tie monswuy 
pf their existence. They would probably be muyci 
perplexed if they were told that life even to them 
would be insupportable if it were not so monotonons. 
They would dény the statement off-nanil in the even- 
ing, and would come downstamws the next morning 
out of temper for the day because their hot water was 
browght ten minutes too late, and was only. tepid 
then, The breAkiast-tavle in tue country house where 
you are visiting may be usually brigut and pleasant, 
‘your host gevial and atrentive. 

Bat & morning comes When you find him fidgetty 
and ill at ease, unable either to take his own coffee 
in pease or to bestow ARV Aitention on his gucsts. 
The post-bag has not arrived ; that isall; it ougit to 
iave been on ‘his studv-table at ’lalf ‘past eight. ‘l')e 
eonsequeute is tirat the tiorses require rest, the 
weatuer is threatening and the ro&is abominable ; 41) 
the plans for the day must be given up, and tho 
frostess. woald be in despair, only that she is acchs- 
tomed to the phenomenon. The ordinary course of 
life is expscted to rua smoothly in its appointed 
guoove; oife day must repeat another—eiti er the day 
before, or the day corresponding to it in/tife aceus 
temed orbit; and the man who grambles tie mos: 
deeply at being condemned to an existence like that 
of a horse in a mill would be the most disvarbed 
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uerulous if he found his voeation changed to that of a 
horse in a hansom. u 

The monotony of which we complain is in reality 
an order which we prize: But society in all its 
various grades and sections, has chosen to condemn 
the idea of routine as antiquated, unfashionable and 
slow. Conventional effort, sustained or spasmodic, 
must be made to escape from it, or rather from the 
imputation of it, and our houses must be turned up- 
side down, our purses inside out, and our hatits and 
customs out-of-doors, in order that we may conform 
to laws against which we inwardly protest, and 
pretend to enjoy an excitement and variety which in 
the bottom of our hearts we regard as a social pur- 
gatory, And, after, all, the regult is only the old 
mo! Otony in a new form, 

Suill, there isa real charm, and that a charm now 
much more widely extended than formerly, about 
Christmas gatherings and likeanniversaries. And 
the secret of this charm is not so truly represented 
by the gaudy colouring of the railway bookstall, as 
by the methodical labour of the railway porter as he 
plies his pitchfork in the mistletoe-van under the 
sbadow of the Malvern hills. The charm of the an- 
niversary lies in the monotony of its repetition. The 
childreu like to have exactly the same things done 
at exactly the same time in exactly the same manner 
year after year, 

It is not in variety, but in uniformity, not in 
change, but in changelessness, that their idea of 
epjoyment is realised ; and if a few years later they 
pass through a parenthetical stage of contempt for 
the old ways, they probably get over it, as they have 
got over the preceding period of other diseases of 
early life, and return with renewed devotion to the 
old faith in monotony. 

If dulness and enjoyment are to be accepted as con- 
tradictories, then monotony and dulness cannot in any 
sense be allowed to be convertible terme. We are 
using, of course, the term ‘‘monotonous’’ in a sense 
somewhat wider than its strictly technical definition 
would allow ;a sense in which it would be admissible 
as applied to the recurring repetition of one tune, or 
even of a succession of tunes, in a musical box. And 
in this sense the idea of variety is not in any way 
excluded, On the contrary, the capacity for appre- 
ciating variety would seem to depend for ite free de- 
velopment on a condition of existence kept steady by 
a substratum of the monotonous. 

To recur for @ moment to an illustration already 
used; the interests of life are checked, and a man 
ig thrown so much out of the current of his time, be 
it only for a few minutes, if the local letter-carrier 
fails in his mechanical regularity. The power to 
concentrate one’s thought on external matters, to 
devote the mind to literary or political or any other 
questions, or to join in the world’s progress at all, 
depends in a much larger measure than people are 
«pt to imagine, on the possession of a fixed and steady 
‘ooting in the details of personal life. Nor does any 
grade or position in working or social life set its oc- 
cupant free from those trammels of routine against 
which it is the fashion to rebel. It is only in the 
exceptional circumstances or the catastrophes of life 
that the estimate of each day’s proceedings cannot be 
approximately made beforehand. 

Travellers in unexplored regions, sailors in a ship- 
wreck, and people literally or figuratively “up in a 
balloon,’’ merely illustrate the very occasional de- 
partures from an established general rule. And the 
general law, that whatever belongs necessarily to 
the conditions of existence becomes in itself agreeable, 
holds good inthis routine. We accept the monotony, 
and, being habituated to it, welike it. The weaker 
classical sense in which life represents a contented 
acquiescence, develops into the later and stronger 
idea of love which the word now conveys. Wemay 
profess ourselves dissatisfied with the dulness of 


our lotin life, as people did in Horace’s time; but ‘ 


the ** Atqui licet esse beatis’’ would, on the whole, 
be as little attractive now as then. A great deal of 
well-meant sympathy is thus very needlessly wasted, 
through a failure to recognise the general application 
of this principle. 


_ Iv has been decided to erect a monument in Gil- 
lingham Cemetery, near Chatham, in memory of the 
untortunate sufferers by the Thunderer explosion, 
several of those killed having belenged to that dis- 
trict. The necessary money for carrying out the ob- 
ject has been raised by public subscwptions, 


PovuLtry Kerrinc,—Fowl keeping in France is 
declare: to yield an annual return of more than 
400,000,000 francs. In the face of such figures it is 
more than ever difficult to understand why our cot- 
tagers and small farmers at home so persistently 
ignore the claims of poultry on their attention. 





HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


> 





OHAPTER XL. 


Ir was getting on late, and nearly dinner-time, 
when De Lyons came to the corner sofa, on which I 
had been snoozing more or less through the morning 
over a stupid French novel. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” he asked, “do you stop 
down in this stuffy hole, while it is so beautiful and 
fresh upon deck? I have been smoking many pipes 
of peace, this last three hours, with that queer 
genius, Gorles. To hear that creature talk is a cau- 
tion; and he is all the while so awfully plausible, 
too. 

‘He had been making his confession; and with 
hardly any pumping, seemed quite ready to give me 
the whole chapter and verse about his lovely con- 
tessa. I am sure he wenton for a full hour, at least, 
describing her many charms and perfections. 

** By the way, you were quite right about the 
professor; he did know that stunning dame, and 
was once deeply in love with her. For her sake he 
had quarrelled with all his own belongings, thrown 
up some appointment they had procured for him, 
squandered his last shilling upon her, and then, as 
our friend Gorles remarks, she had very naturally 
and sensibly turned him over, and given him his 
congé for his pains. 

‘* But how did you knowall about that episode of 
the professor’s early life? I thought you had never 
met him, except that evening in my room; and, 
for my part, intimate as I was with him, I certainly 
never even ever heard him allude to anything of 
the sort.” 

“ Why, you saw heras well as myself, that very 
evening,’’ I replied, ‘‘and had exactiy the same 
means of guessing that there must be some such 
story as I had.”’ 

De Lyons put on that most exasperating puzzled 
look which he always chose to assume whenever I 
alluded to that subject. 

It was his regular game to pretend not to under- 
stand me; but it was no use arguing or allowing 
myself to be angry with him, so I let him run onas 
he liked. 

** Gorles,’’ he continued, “ of course makes out 
that the lady, so treacherous to others, was desper- 
ately in love with himself; but that he by no means 
reciprocated the feeling to the same lengths; and 
though willing to avail himself of what his bonne 
fortune had thrown in his way, had been much too 
wary to either ruin or commit himself, as the pro- 
fessor, whom he affects to sneer at, and others have 
done before him. 

“ He tells me that his uncle, an eminent lawyer, 
as he describes him, though he must be some ras- 
cally pettifogging attorney, I guess, has summoned 
him to come home to England at once, to be married 
out of hand to some lovely young lady with an 
enormous fortune, or, at least, expectances. 

‘* The very idea: It set me off laughing in his 
face, at which ‘the cri’tur’s dander rose,’ and I had 
to pacify him. 

‘*I was glad I succeeded, or I should have lost 
the amusing account of hisescape and flight from 
his lady love, who, as we ourselves witnessed, 
pursued him down to Leghorn, and into the very 


sea. 

“TI remarked to him that I thought that, under 
the circumstances, the way in which he had pub- 
licly insulted that lady was scarcely called for, or 
justifiable ; but he defended his unseemly conduct 
by alleging that he had been exasperated by her 
having personally assaulted him, as he slipped not 
from her arms exactly, but her hands, into the boat 
which saved him, and, besides, purely from motives 
of a most disinterested kindness, he had felt it 
rightand necessary to establish for ever an irrepar- 
able gulf between them, and thus entirely extin- 
guish every last spark and hope of future reconvili- 
ation. 

** The fortunate young heiress, to whose feet he 
is even now flying on the wings of love, is, he 
informs me, a near connection of your own. No, 
ae dear fellow, you need not be alarmed; it is not 

er.’ 


I naturally had the same thought, and asked him 
point-blank. 

‘* No; this young lady he has never yet seen, and 
he does not think that you or any of your family 
has eitifer. 

“She has only just arrived, or, maybe, is yet ex- 
pected, from Barbadoes or Jamaica, or some of 
those West Indian diggings ; I am not sure he did 
not say New Zealand, though—but she is not a 
niggeress, for I ventured also to ask that delicate 
question—though, on reflection, I will not swear 





that it was not from the Scilly Islands or the Isle 
of Man from which she hailed. 

“ But I must tell you that it was on the strength 
of that approaching connection, that he seemed 
especially to found the deep regret he expressed at 
your evident disinclination to fraternise with him.” 

‘The deuce he did! I suppose he pretended not 
to be able to account for it?” dst 

“Well, to tell the truth, you have exactly hit it. 
I do assure you that that little gentleman’s amiable 
sentiments towards yourself, expressed as they were 
to me this day in the tenderest language, would 
have done credit to the best penny tract ever pub- 
lished by the Propagation Society. 

“It would have brought the tearseven to your 
eyes to have listened to him, as he lamented your 
unkind treatment of his friendly advances. He 
could not, he declared, suppose that old schoolboy 
quarrels still rankled in your mind through the 
years which have elapsed since you were at Eton 
together; and yet that since that time, that he had 
never met or ever heard of you, except when he 
happened quite accidentally to have been the means 
of helping you when you had fallen among thieves 
at Dresden; but that when you did at last do so, 
although he had scra up a friendship with, and, 
as he flatters himself, of great use and service 
to, your respected parents, when, upon their arrival 
at Florence, they were but strangers in the land, 
that on the very first.oecasion, you, without the 
slightest apparent cause, were most pointedly and 
offensively rude to him.”’ 

“ And you, Taraxacum, knowing, as you happen 
to do better than anyone else living, all that Gorles 
has done and carried on against myself and those I 
care for most in the world, positively could listen 
to, and, what is more, seem to have received 
for gospel, and to have been persuaded by a rodo- 
montade of untruths out of your own memory and 
your senses—you, who must remember the machi- 
nations and supernatural peril from which you your- 
self were the means of rescuing that poor girl— 
you, who yourself found me in the strange state I 
was on that awful night, under the influence of that 
little demon’s will—I am only astonished at your 
even owning to being so easily made an idiot of!’’ 

‘* That is just exactly it,” replied De Lyons, quite 
imperturbably ; ‘I am just as much astonished as 
yourself. I know it all, as yousay, and at the time 
perfectly remembered all that you and I in those 
days have again and again talked over; but in spite 
of all that—in spite of my:eif, bless your heart !— 
he somehow talked me round, and I engage to say 
he would talk you also, or anyone else off their 
hind legs in no time, so that they should feel en- 
tirely for him and with him, just as I ownI do at 
this moment, though all the while knowing what a 
subtle little rascal it is.” 

**Do you; then, mean to say that you did not, 
when he was pretending to wonder at and regret 
my antipathy to him, allude to, or remind him of, 
the decided part that you yourself had taken in 
thwarting the very climax of his Dresden atro- 
cities?” 

“ Of course I did, trust me for that, and for a 
minute or sol really fancied that he seemed some- 
what taken aback. But there, he explained it all 
away, upon my word I can hardly tell you how, 
but somehow so plausibly and almost satisfactorily 
that I felt quite convinced, while he was talking to 
me at least, that we must have taken a wrong view 
of those matters. 

“ But whether or no, it is, you must acknowledge, 
p.rfectly true that you and he never did actually 
meet—no, not even once personally—during all that 


time. 

‘“* He has that in his favour when he denies having 
given you just cause for of#ence. He has no reason 
to know, or at any rate, every reason to pretend 
ignorance, of your connection, or any special right 
to interfere with what he alleges to have been his 
fair and honourable attentions to Miss De Lornie, 
at Dresden.” 

**Don’t speak of her!’’ I cried, ‘for heaven’s 
sake; pray don’t pollute her name, by raking up 
those abominable memories, or I shall fall upon and 
throttle you in another minute. I tell you I can- 
not bear it—and as to Gorles and I never having 
met, why do you insist upon pretending to forget 
the strange interview which you yourself witnessed 
and took part in, in the professor’s rooms? Now, 
don’t shake your head and put on that look of mis- 
apprehension which I have noticed on your face 
whenever I allude to that evening’s adventure, for 
some motive or feeling of cowardice, on your ac- 
count you may try to banish it entirely from your 
mind, but that will not make me forget, and risk 
or no risk, you will not persuade me ever to dis- 
credit the evidence of my own senses.” 

I spoke as I felt, very bitterly and fiercely; but 


quickly recovering myself, I added, ina more gentle 
toner ‘ 
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** Confound the fellow, I wish he had never come 
near this steamer ; see how his infernal influence is 
already over me again, stirring me up thus to quarrel 
with you, when only this morning I was so delighted 
atour meeting. But there, surely the vessel is large 
enough for Gorles and myself to keep out of one 
another’s way for the next twenty-four hours, or 
whatever time it may take to reach Marseilles.” I 
turned over to my stupid book again, as a strong hint 
to De Lyons that I did not care to argue the matter 
farther. 

But he would not leave me alone; whether as I at 
one time half suspected, urged by his love of mischief, 
and in hopes of a scene, or whether having taken the 
idea into his obstinate head, or from natural good 
nature, he was so bent on making us friends. 

‘* Well, what am I to say to him ?” he persisted, he 
is 80 very anxious, you see; and if you could only get 
over your prejudice; it is always more jolly to be on 
speaking terms, at least, if not bosom friends with 
every one. See how he is watching us now, do, like 
a good fellow, let me beckon him here to join us.” 

**I can only won er,” I remarked, ‘‘ that after the 
treatment he complains of he should wish to be on 
any other terms with me but those of perfect es- 
trangement,” 

“That is the very thing I said to him myself,” re- 
joined Taraxacum ; ‘and he even owned that it was 
rather strange and unaccourtable, but that in spite 
of himself, in spite of your repulsive manner, that he 
was never near you, without being conscious of a 
strong and irresistible attraction towards you. He 
declared plainly, that he would rather gain you as a 
friend and constant companion, than any other in- 
dividual he had ever known ; that something told him 
that it was to be his destiny if he could be happy 
enough once to establish a reconciliation and recipro- 
city of feeling with you, toserve you, to fight for 
you, »nd that he could imagine no happier end than 
to even die in some mortal struggle for your sake.’’ 

*- Fiddle de-dee,”’ I cried, scornfully ; “I wonder 
what uext, indeed; though if he were not such a 
scoundrel, as I believe him to be, and such an attrac- 
tion really did exist in his composition, it might 
be accounted for by the natural working of that por- 
tion of my cerebral organisation of which he became 

ish tly p d, in support of its own original 
root, which still remains with me. You remember 
perhaps the professor's theory on that point at any 
rate.” 

‘Perhaps so,” answered De Lyons, with a long 
peculiar whistle; ‘‘ that idea never struck me, 
though, by Jove, now you mention it, I think you 
may be right. But in that case, why not cultivate 
him; it may be really to your own advantage; any- 
iow, if I do bring Gorles up to you, you will not go 
and knock a fellow on the head who entertains such 
friendly sentiments towards yourself, or try to pitch 
the temporary possessor of part of your own mental 
aes overboard, or any games of that sort, will 
you ?” 

** Heaven forbid!’ I answered, with a shudder. 
‘“You know full as well as I do, De Lyons, what 
would be the consequences to myself were I even to 
lay a fing r upon him—though to serve the evil ends 
of hiwself and his special patron I dare say he will 
try his best to make me do so. Well there, as you 
insist upon it, if your dearly-beloved friend, as he 
scems to have become, chooses to come this way, and 
speak to-me, I will answer him, and do my best to 
keep my toague within the bounds of bare politeness ; 
but pray don’t bring him up with any special explan- 
ation, or palaver of reconciliation,” 

Thus the pertinacious fellow carried his point, and 
invited Gorles tv come and sit down next on the 
other side of himself at dinner, so that afterwards, 
while drisking our coffee up on deck, we found our- 
selves thrown, as it were, naturally together. To- 
wards myself the little wretch lost no opportunity of 
being civil enough, indeed, obtrusively so—for more 
than once he pointedly appealed to me for an opinion 
in some of his arguments with De Lyons; but he 
ouly got very short auswers out of me, for I was not 
paying much attention to either of them.as the two 
sat jabbering there, discussing all manner of subjects. 
One remark, however, of Master Gorles I did think 
worth noting as peculiarly characteristic. De Lyons 
had mentioned the name of some man he had met 
somewhere, asking Gorles whether he happened to 
know him? 

No, he never had heard of him ; why? 

“ Oh; I was only calling to mind rather a queer 
trick he was said to have played about some money 
which he won from a poor young fellow who was 
more than half an idiot; but as you don’t know any 
of the parties concerned, of course the story can have 
no interest to you,”’ 

‘I don’t see that,’’ said Gorles, quite eagerly, and 
palling a great note-boox out of his pocket, “‘1 
never miss the chance of getting oa story against any- 
one, Wucthor [ know him or not; one may perbaps 








meet with him hereafter, you see, and then who 
knows but what that story may turn up useful some 
day or other.” 

De Lyons and I merely exchanged one glance of 
our eyes, and Gorles saw that glance distinctly: but 
so far from appearing to be at least disconcerted by 
the disgust therein conveyed, he positively stuck up 
the nose of pride, and his face wrinkled intoa smile, 
or rather grin, of self-satisfaction, asif he had uttered 
a sentiment of which he had every reason to be proud. 
I really almost felt a spurious admiration for such 
audacious effrontery. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ir was dark by the time we steamed into the har- 
bour at Genoa, so that we eould scarcely distinguish 
the crowd of clumsy shore boats which almost before 
our anchor had run out were swarming round both 
sides of the vessel, clashing against one another, 
while their owners clamoured and fought among 
themselves for the possession of those passengers 
whose voyage was come to an end ; or for those who, 
like De Lyons and myself, though bound for Mar- 
seilles, hai taken the precaution to have our pass- 
ports vised, so as to allow us to go on shore to that 
proud City of Palaces, where thousands of lights, 
rising in tier above tier like a vast amphitheatre 
around us, were brilliantly reflected in the dark 
water below. 

Three hours only the steamer was to remain in 
port, so we were emphatically warned by the chief 
mate, as he examined and handed the passes to eich 
individual as he descended the side ladder. 

Gorles, who had expressed his gracious intention 
of accompanying us, had omitted to have his papers 
thus made outen régle. A terrible sltercation en- 
sued, in which his antagonist, whether rightfully or 
not I cannot say, for there was much confusion, and 
the light of the solitary lantern was none of the 
strongest, accused Gorles of spitting at him. 

Taraxacum and I had taken our places, with some 
half-dozen others, in one of the boats below, rejoicing 
thus to have got ridof him. But our joy was pre- 
mature. Just as we shoved off, and were almost per- 
haps a yard or thereabouts clear of the ship’s side, 
something came bundling down the steps, and sprang 
after us. It was Gorles, who had taken advantage of 
his small size to slip between the legs of his opponent, 
and so escaped. 

Though he managed to jump just hard enough to 
come with his knees and shins upon thesharp edge of 
our boat’s stern, he must have tumbled backwards 
into the depths below had [ not instinctively made 
a clutch at him, and there contrived to hold him fast 
by one arm for what seemed Jike two or three 
minutes, 

I cannot say exactly how long it might have been 
that I held him thus poised between wind and 
water; but I had time distinctly to recognise and 
repel the temptation which rose strongly in my mind, 
to leave my hold and let him drop, and so rid myself 
of him for ever. 

But second and better thoughts instantly succeeded, 
and I lugged him in with such a hearty swing, that he 
fell floundering amongst all our legs at the bottom of 
the boat, from whence he had hardly recovered him- 
self by the time we had arrived alongside the 
landing-place. 

Ishould have reproached and loathed myself for 
the rest of my days if I had yielded to the horrible 
temptation of that momentary thought. Yet I was 
not the less irritated and vexed with myself for hav- 
ing missed such achance; particularly when, having 
at last struggled on to his legs again, Gorles began 
to overwhelm me with chanks aud protestations, 
which bored me exceedingly, so that I could not re- 
sist letting fling at him: 

‘I thought it was a great Newfoundland dog, who 
knew no better, jumping after us. or I shouldn’t have 
stretched a finger out to help you. I promise you. 
It would have served you quite right if you had 
tumbled in head over ears, only we should have had 
to pull you all damp and slimy in amongst us. You 
must have caught your shin-bones a tolerable crack, 
which I hope you relished.” 

Having no luggage with us, we were allowed to 
pass easily through the custom-house gates, Gorles 
having his lie ready to the effect that his name was 
included in the passport of one of us other Ingleses. 
He was intent upon doing the honours of the place 
to us, for it seemed that he had been there before, 
and was taking De Lyons and myself to some grand 
café, on the splendours and attractions of wuich he 
largely dilated. 

I managed. however, to give them the slip. and 
putting myself at once in the hands of one of those 
polyglot touters who are always hanging about the 
quays and landing-places in search of prey, started off 
directly for the Strata Catania, in which I had as- 
certained that the Do Lornies were living. 


I had offered to bring a letter, or any message from 
my aunt, announcing my intention of landing, and 
paying the Colonel a passing visit, as I knew I should 
have the opportunity of doing so. But she had thrown 
cold water upon the idea, alleging that it was very 
doubtful whether the steamer would call at Genoa at 
all, and if so, eertainly not for anything like suffi- 
cient time to allow of anyone landing. I saw what 
the old lady wasat, so did not take :he trouble to ask 
her even for the address, but made our courier find 
it out for me in casual conversation with Harrison. 

We went straight up a very steep ascent, by nar- 

row alleys and palaces, dark and odoriferous, not the 
least according to my preconceived notions of the 
grand streets, lined by magnificent marble palaces, 
triumphs of engineering and architecture, as described 
in all guide and hand books. But I had not much 
time to indulge in reflections of disappointed taste, 
for we very soon arrived at the house, or I suppose I 
must call it ‘‘ palazzo,’’ of which I was jn search, 
and having been admitted by the porter, .nd mount- 
ing a splendid old white marble staircase wide evough 
for any two full-sized wagons to pass on, found our- 
selves at the door of Colonel De Lornie’s apart- 
ments. 
I had almost hoped to have dropped in upon them 
unannounced and unexpected, as a pleasant surprise, 
but that was not to be. Twice I had to ring the 
loud-sounding bell before the servant answered the 
summons, who having looked me well over by the * 
light of a lamp which he had brought with him, 
rather suspiciously desired to know my business with 
the Colonelloat that hour. At first he declared that 
he was engaged, then that he was asleep, which I 
had no doubt was true, and appealed from me, who 
did not understand him atthe pace he went on chat- 
tering, to my attendant commissionaire to know 
whether I could not come again in the morning. 

As he utterly refused to let me in without sending 
in my name, losing all patience I gave him a card, 
and desired him in the best Italian prendere that 
into his padrone, and to guardar acuto, that is, ** look 
sharp about it,” 

He took the precaution of shutting us carefully 
outside, but through a grating which he left open in 
the door we could watch him and his lamp shuffling 
unsteadily along likea will-o’-the-wisp, now on one 
side, now on the other, of the whole length of avery 
long corridor or passage, round a corner at the end of 
which we could hear him open and close a door,, 
and then all was silence and complete darkness, 
Attera few minutes the door, which we could hear 
but not see, opened again ; there wasa light step and 
a whisk of petticoats. 

’Gad! how my heart beat at that sound! ani 
then the door round the corner again sounded, and 
the will-o’-the-wisp came flickering back tewards us. 

I wes admitted, and conducted to the presence of 
the colonel. 

He was alone when I entered, but there was 
another chair on the opposite side of the low reading 
lamp, on the soft cushion of which I could feel « 
gentle warmth, as having greeted by uucle I sat down 
in it, 

At tie corner of the table lay a book, with a fresh 
sprig of jessamine placed as a mark between its still 
open pages. 

I have that sprig of jessamine now in my posses- 

sion. 
My uncle had evidently been just roused from his 
eveuing snooze, from which he had scarcely col- 
lected himself sufficiently to bid me an ordinary wel- 
come. 

He seemed embarrassed, and not to know what 
exactly to make of my unexpected visit. 

I, of course, gave him the last news of my aunt, 
and announced her intended return, accompanied by 
my mother, from Florence. 

“Oh! ah! very well; very much delighted, of 
course, to sce you again, my dear boy; but ought not 
you to be pushing on, so as to reach your poor father, 
laid up there as he is all alone, as svon as possible ? 
I suppose you won’t be staying here at Genoa more 
than just to rest for the night.” 

Iinformed him that no efforts or pushing forward 
on my part could possibly put me faster on my way 
than by going ou asTI intended by the Messageries 
boat, which had brought and would be starting again 
for Marseilles in about three hours. 

**Oh, to be sure—oh! in three hours she leaves, 
does she ?—very often gets clear and starts before 
the time they announce,”’ 

Then ensueda long and awkward pause. After a 
bit I screwed up courage to ask my uncle if he was 
all alone. 

* Alone? yes. to be sureILam. ‘Your aunt, as you 
kuow, started off at a moment’s notice, left me here 
by myself, I dine down at the restaurant: very 
sorry to have nothing to ofer you: there is nothing 
in the house but a case of sardines, aud that was 
| finished last night.” 
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“ Thank you, uncle, very mueh ; but I dined before 
I came ashore capitally.”’ 

‘How is Ferdy—have you heard of him lately 
from Dresden?” 

“ Ferdy is not at Dresden. We have nothing at 
all to do with Dresden now ; wish we never had. 

“Ferdy isgone to school in Eogland. Idle youug 
dog—uever writ s. When he does no one can make 
neither head nor tail of the »oy’s letters.’’ 

“ Well, but you have Katie with you,” I said, with 
acatch in my throat. “TI hope that she is by this 
time quite well and strong again, Am I not te have 
the pleasure of seeing her this evening ?”” I added, 
growing desperate. 

“Seeing Katie ?”” Miss De Lornie—no; she is gone 
to bed, st.il very weak and ailing—cannot s and the 
least excitement—you must excuseher. The fact is, 
that we are oblige: to treat her still as an invalid.”* 

Then the old gentlewan yawned profoundly, pul- 
ling out his watch three times at least within five 
minutes, and then remarked : 

** It has been a great pleasure, of course, my dew 
Frank, to have caught this glimpse of you; very 
kind of you to have called and brought me tidings 
of your aunt, hurried and anxious to get on as you 
of course are. Ldon’t wish to be inhospitable, bat 
it takes a very long time to get down to the water- 
side from he..ce, and it wou!d never do, you know, 
to miss your steamer, What! areyou going? Well, 
you ar- right ,ot to run it too close. Good-bye, then, 
my dear boy—heaven ble-s you. Let us hope that 
you will find yeur father not so bad, after all. as. we 
have feared. Mind you write and give us full par- 
ticulars. Good-bye.” 

I shook his hand without another word. As I 
lcoked him s raight i+ the face, I fancied I saw & 
shade of, perhaps, shame, perhaps remorse, aa thengh 
in spite of himself he could not entirely forget that 
it was through my means that his darling obitd, 
whom he had but then refused to let me see, had been 
restored tu him, and, in fact, saved from the grave, 
oreven Worse, 

I could not trust myself to speak, but slamming 
the door of the roow violently after me, found myself 
in profound darkness. 

Luckily, in his agitation, the old fellaw had omit- 
ted to ring or call to tue servant for a light. 

I was groping my wav along by the wall, when a 
door softly opened; I felt a touch, and a soft veice 
whispered my name. | can hardly realise the thought, 
even now, as I look back, that it was indeed really 
hor; that I actually held ber tightly pressed agains? 
mp own breast. As I felt her arms folded roun my 
own neck, I could feel the darling child's lrttle heart 
throbbing; and my cheek was wet with the mojsture 
of hor tears. 

“Oh, Frank!” she whispered, with a suppreseed 
sob, which I was half afraid would break ont, and 
betray us, ‘Ob, Frank! is it indeed yourself, come 
back tome atlast. I have felt sure the last three 
days that you were coming, butall to-day I have aad 
a strange and nervous feeling, that it might nat be 
you, Frank, after all, but as if that dreadful Mr. 
Gorles was again coming within range of m .”’ 

“ Hush, darling Kati-,” I said, ** you wust not 
give way to sucn fears and faneies, he shall never 
come near to hyrm you again.” 

** Heaven forgive me! Fhe poor girl hardly sas- 
vected how truiy her natural instine:s of terror 
served her; but there was no use in my telling bvr, 
you know, 

** Bat why,” {aske?, “did you run away out of 
the room when I was coming ?’’ 

**Papa did not let me s e your card ; but when 
he had looked at the name himself, said it wag a 
stranger coming to see him on business, ani that I 
had better go to my own r om; but I knew the sound 
of your step, and | heard your voice as you spoke to 
the servant at the door, It is much too bad. Ppa, 
though Le is always very, very kind and gentle, is 
not true, I should say fair,to me. Hush! who is that? 
There is some one at the ent of the passage. Geood- 
bye—Heaven bless and keep you, dearest Fras.” 
Another close pressure, another last—well never 
mind, aud she was gone. 

What would I have given for only one miante’s 
sight of her bonny face, one deep look into her large 
brown eyes, before I thus lost her, as I felt, for ever? 
ut it was so pitch dark, tnat when she had lefs me 
{ was not at all sure in which direction the euter 
door lay. 

A shuffling of feet and a sort of sound between a 
rawn and a snifile convinced me that there was some 
person there sere enough, though I had imputed any 
such pres@uce entirely co poor Katie’s excited intagi- 
nat.on. 

** Who's that?” Tasked, very softly in the ver- 
racukt, 

* ©'ost moi, signore. his excetlenza’s commisgion- 
aire, whom monsicur desired ici restare.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ansorzep in political life as Richard Pemberton 
had beeu, he had in bis few moments of relaxation 
played with and loved Honoria, but had never 
penetrated her nature, 

Augusta had, and whatever education could do bad 
been done, and was still doing, to make up the de- 
ficiencies af her character, but Augusta was con- 
strained te confess to herself with sorrow that 
nothing hess. than the severe discipline of life, tem- 
pered by the grace of Him, could bring wuch. goad 
out of such hopeless material. 

Augusta never wondered at ber husband’s blind- 
ness to theimperfections of his pet, on the contrary, 
she under: it, perfeetly, and she remembered his 
tenderness and forbearance with herself, as long as 
she was « obild, a toleration wuiech geased when she 
Soweee wouaa, aad his interest was. closer and 

eeper. 

And Augusta had hitherto beon satisfied that he 
was 10t pained by seeing the faults so plain taevery 
one else, But now the lady thougit, as ahe saw him 
put the child from his arms, ‘hat his countevaace 
wore aa expression of disappoint. ent. She was 
sorry for him; Henoria’s music. at least, would not 
disappomt him, She arose, and opened the cottage 
piano, and eslled Honoria to take ber seat and sing 
to her father. 

Aud, the little lady obeyed in the most approved 
manner, asking papa if he would like to hear her 
sing * Oaata Diva” 

Rieward Pemberten lecked at her with a queer, 


| quiazioal smile, and asked her if she fancied herself 


equal to that, 

And the little belle, with a graceful tosa of her 
head, said thas he must be the judge of that. He 
amiled, and bs 1a her go ou. 

Now Honoria had most excellent singing mechan- 
isms. Her chegt was round and expressive, her 
throat clear, her laryax flexible, and consequently 
her voice was a finesoprano. Uf the moral and spiritual 
requisites for a fine singer, she had none whatever, 
bat hey umster had @ soul, and she had a perfect 
faculty of imitation, and gave to the’ Casta Diva”’ 
all the expression that he had throwminto the wild, 
passionxto, despairing invocation. 

Aad therefore, severe as the test of her musical 
powers was, Hoveria came through it successfully. 
None but the finest ear and the nivuas delicate per- 
ception could have felt the ditfereuge beyween the 
real and the sham sympathy with the passion of the 
song. ‘ 

Augusta fels all the difference, Riehard Pemhber- 
ton did nos He applauded the singers, but soon 
after turned te his wife, and said, in @ lew veice, 
thas he did not think he should permis Honoria to 
goon with Italiam mugie, that if was too impas- 
sioned, nd that she sang it with too much feeling. 

** Beliewe mae, it will aet imjure her the leas,” 
replied the lady. 

The little singer closed the pianoafter this dis- 
play, and resumed her seat by tue fire, 

And just then the coor openad, and Letty entered, 
and wanted to know why sucha ¢ilm of silence had 
succeeded the stormof sound They mude room for 
her, and she seated herself among them with her 
merry chat and quaint jests. 

Letty bas not changed at all, since we saw her 
last. She has the same sparkling faee, the same 
frolic spirit, the same wit, humour, aad drollery, 
though she has bad one great trial and passed 


through it, and though she is twenty-six years old, | 


aml professes herself on the old maids ligt, 


All her sisters and brothers are married, and she | 


alone is loft to wait upon heraged father and mether. 
‘Phe old couple still reside at the obd town house. 
Harriet is married, and is annadlhy adding te the 
population. Eliaubeth is married te a judge. 

And Luey, the flower of the flovk, the family 
beauty, who was so confidently expected to draw a 
gr at prize in the worid’s matrimonial lottery—Lucy, 
w tor refasing @ grey-heired captuin in the Navy, a 
gouty judg-, and after falling in love with habf-a- 
desen diffevent attachés because they wore mons- 
taches and waltz-d well, and fabling out of love with 
taem because they were fortunes hanters, and would 
not commit themselves to a beauty without money 
like herself — Lacy is at bast the companion of a 
worthy, but. poor young clergyman, witboata parish, 





They are at present staying with the old Pember- 
tons. Their fature is very unpromising. 

The next morning, after an early t, Richard 
Pemberton dle horses, and he and 
Augusta rode up the hill to see the progress of the 
work. They found the church nearly completed. 

In the course of that dayseveral of the county fami- 
lies called upon the Pembertons. Most respectable 
people they were. Yet their plain country dress 
and manners highly offended Miss Honoria’s fasti- 
dious taste. 

“To think of ladies coming to makeacall, riding 
on mutes instead of pa’ . And to think of their 
taking off their things aud staying to dinner, and 
when they were goin —. saying: * Do come and 
spend a day, an bring all the family,’ i 
next time they come they will bring all the family, 
and dogs included, really.’’ 

“ These are plain people, Miss Minx, withoutany 
airs or graces, or deceptions, or debts, but with sound 
hearts, strong brains, and substantial acres,” 
answered Letty, who never tolerated affectation, 

“So are all the ladies of our circle, plain people, 
very plain people, but they don’t make calls in sviled 
gloves, stained bonnet strings,” persisted miss, with 
a cutling lip. And she had the last word. 

Mrs. Pemherton’s time had been so completely ab- 
sorbed in organising and regulating her new house- 
hold, and in going to superintend the interior ‘fitting 
up and adurnment of the chureh, that she had only 
found an opportunity to return the calls of ier 
nearest neighbours. She had not been able torite 
so far as. Silver Creek to seo Elten. muclr aa she de- 
sired todo ao. _ But she had sent her love and a 
message to Ellen, explaining the reason why she 
could not go to the cottage, and requesting her to 
come over to Coverdale Ffall. 

Ellen’s heart beat wildly at the thought of going 
to see the daughter from whom she had been separated 
so long, and she wondered whether, after all. when 
they should mest, some sudven flash of association 
and memory might not light up all the past 
for Honoris, and restore her to her daughtor’s 
knowl-dge and affection. 

But dared she to uope? In justice to the Pem- 
bertons, ought she to hope for such a denouement ? 
At least, she felt in honour bound to make no effort 
to awaken the early recollections of her child, nor, 
under all the circumstances upon mature reffeetion, 
did she suppose there was the slightest danger, or 
even possibility, of doiug so. 

So Ellen accepted Mrs. Pe ubertons’s invitation, 
and prepared te make her visit. Sne went by the 
shortest route, and therefore took neither of the 
children with her, but only little Len, mounted on a 
plough horse, as her attendant. 

Etlen employed herself, during the whole ride, in 
trying to steady and strengthen her nerves for the 
interview with her daughter, lest heragitation might 
excite the surprise and curiosity of the latter, and 
lead to embarrassing inquiries, 

A brisk ride of two hours brought her to Coveriialo 
Halt, where she was received, most affectionately, by 
Mrs. Pemberton, who-took her at once into the sitting- 
room, where Miss Honoria, in her morning cress of 
white mustin, sat tthe piano, practising her Italian 
music. 

The young lady arose, with her usual dignity, to 
receive the new visitor, Milen looked at her, a 
dainty, delicate, dignified, little lady, and « strange 
pang shot through her heart. 

“ Honoria, this is Mrs. O’Donovan,a dear friend 
of ours, whom I hope you will love for her own sake 
as woll as onrs,” said Mrs, Pemberton. 

Before the little belle could make her formal 
courtsey, Ellen clasped her in her arms and burst into 
tears. 

Mrs. Pemberton sat down calmly, marking the 
issue. But Miss Honoria withdrew herself with an 
offended sir, and resumed her seat. 

Mrs. Pemberton instantly rose again, took Ellen’s 
hand, and pressing it affectionately, led her to a seat 
upon tlre sofa, 

Ellen recovered herself, and was the first to speak 
in a broken, faltering voice : 

** You must please to excuse me, Miss Honoria, I 
knew your father well, and loved him, I Love Mrs. 
Pemberton also, and when I saw you, I—.”’ 

“Pray do not mention it, madam, you are very 
good, aud I am very much flattered, Lam sure!’’ said 
miss, haughtily, ag she adjusted her slightly dis- 
ordered dress. 

Ellen was cut to the heart; poor Ellen did not 
recolleet that at Honoria’s age she, herself, was just 
such an insolent, atfected piece of egotism and con- 
ceit. 

Mrs. Pemberton rang the bell, and ordered cako 
and wine to be brought, and when her guest hud 
taken some refreshments, the lady bade Honoria 
to sit. down to the pieno and sing for them. And the 
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young lady never unwilling to display her musical 
powers, complie very gracefully, and sang several 
sweet songs to the delight of Ellen. 

Soon after this, dinner was-announced. At the 
dinner table, Ellen met Richard Pemberton aud 
Miss Letitia, both of whom received her with great 
cordiality. Early in the afternoon, Ellen prepared 
to take leave, resisting all Mr. Pemberton’s persuax 
sions to stay, by saying that the little girl, Sylvia, 
was not quite well, and that she feared to leave her 
alone all night. 

Ther-fore Ellen bade them all good-bye, imprinted 
a passionate kiss upon the haughty, unwilling lips 
of Miss Honoria, received a warm, affectionate due 
trom Mrs. Pemberton, and so departed. 

‘*T really do think mamma is collecting the most. 
comical set.of people around her!”’ excl Miss: 
Honoria, throwing herself back upon thw lounge, 
with the most fashionable air of ennui and fastidious 
ness. There was no one im the sitting zoom but 
Letty. 

‘* What do you mean ?”” she inquired, caally,, 

“* Why that Irish person,’® 

“What Irish person ?” 

‘* Why that O’Donovan woman to be game. Thinks 
of her falling te kissing and crying over mae, beeasuner 
she knew my parents, or somebody’s elyel® pavemtn 
or som ” 

“‘ Honoria! I declare it shocks one to hear yom 
speak so dimpespeetfully of people whe sit at your 
father’s taljlex.amd especially of Mim, ©’Domewaw? 
You ought ternespeet and love iam, because—bevauaa 
because she is westhy, and we all esteem her ?”” 

“T shonid lilgertigvaccommodateryen- im this matter, 
Aunt Letty, but perceive I can”#;; the O’ Donoway 
woman puts u nt thoughts intemy head !” 

“How, I praygen ?” 

‘Oh, Idon’t kmew, but she does somehow? It’s 
very droll, but the longer she stayed here, and the 
more I looked at her, the more she made me think of 
narrow, filthy city streets, fetid gutters, squalid, 
miserable houses, cold, hunger, and illness ?”’ 

‘“*What do you say, Honoria?” asked Letty, in 
alarm, 

‘* But she does, she reminds me just of those 
remote back streets, and wretched tenements where 
you used to take me,so much against my will, to 
seck the sick.” 

“What an idea, How should she remind you of 
them? No ” geith Letby, with increasing 
anxiety. 

‘* Qi -conree: ipie nonsense but nevertheless it is 
verydrell thar the O’ Donevag. woman should: fovee: 
me to think of sturvation, fever, and pauperism !” 

“How—how very'sill: thet ie? How should slic 
romind you of pauperism? Sheis very comfartebly 
off. Shehis a nice faem im thie seighbeurkeed’!’’ 
exclaimed: Letty, fidgething. ; 

“It’s no uev, Aunt Letty? L telk you thar 
.) Denna persen, in inextrieably connected: in: my 
mais wit hp ragmand. equslor ?’’ 

‘* T'here’s your mother’s bell, thank goodness? Gio 
along; up, avd Dh ”? sedi 
putting an abrupt end to the dangerous conversa 
tion, for she pereeived, with alarm, that the whole 
train of early; nece’ eetion wasin peril of heing started 
hy the power -of avseciation im the young. girka 


mind, 

But seen. other subjects engagel Hononim’s 
thoughts. The family were preparing to reeeive 
the newly married prin, Ma. said Mre, Lowel, 

One lewely aftemeon, in April, whem the trees; 
were all budding out in young leaves -md, blossoms, 
and the pesely and the overry trees in full bloom 
made a forest of flowers around the house. and the 
hyaeinths;, and heart's: ease: and early rosea; were 
wafting the incense of their fregrance from the 
garden, and the sky was clear, the air soft,,and the 
bitds awakened, refreahed. from, their noonday 
slumber, were out in full seng,— om, such anevening. 
the bride and bridegroom, axrived,, and there were 
kisses, congratulations, inquiries,, gentle attention, 
and nursing tendemess, until they were, refreshed 
from their jounney,,.and comfortably, installed in. the 
parlour, 

‘The young couple were, pretty, innogent looking; 
prirof turtle-doves enough ; a very: nice match, some 
people said, brenuse, forsoeth, both were fair+haimed, 
fritsehined, and both, about. the same height; Mr. 
Lovel having theiedwantage only of an inch or so ip 
this respect. 

Though in every other respect of moral, meutal 
ond Christein. worth, Mr. Level. was greatly: the 
superior ef his: prethy,. gentle, frivoleus wife, else 
had net Richard.Pembenton called him tothe pastersl 
care of his new church. 

As birds of s feather floek together; and as. Mrs. 
Loveland Miss, Honoria.bad several.points.of attrac- 
tion it followed, .ssa-matter of course, that they, be- 
came great friends. 


«ind Miss Honoria, though by nomeans gifred with 


the genius of satire, drew for Mrs. Lovel what she 
supposed to be good caricature sketches of “the 
comical set of people mamma was collecting 
about her, and who she supposed would be the staple 
of Mr. Lovel’a congregation. and of their own society. 
There was no lady, and but one gentleman, that she 
had seen since she came to the neighbourhood. The 
| gentleman was Mr. Ipsey. perfectly cowme-il-faut in 
dress and address, exc: pt—yes—he, too. was ‘ comi- 
pen),’ in one particular; he had a twitching of the 
eye- rows, which she supposed was a nervous dis- 
order that he could not help.’’ 

Bt wamenly when they were alone, that these two 
-veutured te indulge their contempt for their coun- 
tey rs. In the presence of Mr. and Mrs, 

Mr. Richard, or even honest Letty, they 
would not have dured to do so. so the days 


were making preparations for the festival, 
‘for the reception of the Bishop of 
who wae to sol-mnise the rites of dedication. 





tiie family arose very early. When they had 

around the breakfast table in that pleasant 
Seem that opened on the lawn, the gsrden, and the 
exshard, and let in the view of the perely and apple 
Blossoms,.the fragrance of flowers, and the sengs of 


s— 
* Letty,” anid Mrs. Lovel, ‘‘ do you kmow what day 
this is? Do you know what anniversary?’ 
** Noy, Pe fomgotten! Let me sem Yes F do! 
Blevem ~~ to-day, brother Richard was first 
‘eleoted 


“ De you vemember the enthusiasm ? I shall never 
fonget it,” said the pretty bird. 


could not have been six months old,” put im Honoria, 

But the sudden silence amd soberness that fol- 
lowed ker question cheeked the little lady. She un- 
derstood that for some reason her question was 
inoppoptahe, and Letty Pemberton turued the con- 
versatiom, 2 

In the afternoon of that day Bishop ar- 
rived at the Hall, and was received with the utmost 
respect and cordiality. But the countenance of the 
venerable prelate was overcast, gloomy, and fore- 
boding. Kind and gentlein his manners, he sought 
to throw off the shadow from his brow and spirits, 
but in vain, and after dinner he requestet an inter- 
view with Mr. Pembepten. 

His host conducted him into the library, and they 
sat down on.oppesite sides of a sunll writing table, 
the bishop with an anxioussigh, and Richard Pem- 
berten in qniet expectancy. 

“ Does, your memory serve you to recall the last 
oonnee upon which we met, Mr. Pemberton ?” in- 
quir 

Riehard Pemberton reflected a moment, and then 
sasmerad : 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Yes, Mr. Pemberton, it is eleven years to-night. 
since you refused to forward a petition for the re- 
prieve of William O’Donovan.” 

“To what end, reverend.sir, is that prxinful event’ 
reaalled ?’’ 

“To theend, Mr. Pemberton, T fe«r, that yon may 
regret your refusal more tham you ever regretted any 
aet of, your life.” 

“ Be good enough. to explain yourself.’” 

“Heaven be pitiful, Richard Pemberton, saT will. 
But when you have heard—listen, then. It iw not 
two weeks since I was enlled to the death-bed' of a 
man of the highest social position, who . onfessed in 
the presence of myself and the mayor of N—— that 
he was guilty of the murder of Burke, and that 
he was dying of remorse. He had killed Burke to 
avenge an insult offered to bis sister. He had 
escaped, and gone abroad instantly. After remain- 
ing,in. France several years, he had only recently re- 
turned, to find that an innocent man had been exe- 
cuted for his crime. His deposition was taken down, 
and. he died in ten minutes after signing ‘t.”’ 

Richard Pemberton was not a man to start or 
ejaculate. He heard this terrible enunciation, lifted 
up his head, and his strong, massive face seemed 
turned to marbte. 

‘“ Heaven be merciful to human error,” he ex- 
claimed ; * for if the convict had been my own son 
| would have done as I did.” 

The venerable bishop arose, took lis hand’ with 
great respect, pressed it, and said : 

‘* I, firmly believe that, Mr. Bemhberton ; [| know it 
There is not a friend,, no, nor enemy, you have in 
the world who does not know and feek that. Kiehard 
Pemberton, had his. owa son been the supposed 
criminal, would not have. interfered to save him irom 
the justly offended majesty of the law. But, Mr. 
Pemberton, my honoured friend, it behowes us both 
to.leok seriously intothis matter, me, because humble 
and unworthy as I am, I am one of Heaven’s mo: sen- 











gers to. man ;, and: you, especially, Richard Pember- 


Om the Thursday before the younger members of : 


Bow old was I then, mamma? Dear me, I | 





ton, because you exercise a mighty influence upon the 
age in which we live, and consequently upon the 
coming destiny of the world. Here has been a 
grievous, a tremendous wrong done. A young man, 
amiable, immocent. exemplary in all the relations of 
life, is charged with a crime he has never committed, 
he is overwhelmed by circumstantial evidence. He 
endured all the torture, suspense, trial, and anguish 
of a imprisonment, a terrible trial, anda public 
death, Lrepeat. therehas been an awful wrong done. 
Who is the wrongdoer, or the wrongdoers? Not tho 
judge and the jury white convict+d him, for they went 
bv the lawand the testimony, and with the evidence 
before them; they coulddo no otherwise than con- 
demn hima. Who, then, Riehar:: Pemberton, Task you 
asa lawmaker, a leader among men and nations, 
upon witese ead, or heads, has fallen the innocent 
blood of thi young man ?”’ 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Iy the meantime at the Silver Creek farm little 
Maudlay very ill. 

Ellemomreturning from Coverdale Hall had found 
her ima high fewer, and had sent off to the village 
for a deetor. 

Her illness was pronounced to be a congestive 
fever, threatening the brain. 

All the faanily vied witheach other im devoted, 
though prefoundly quiet attention to the gentle 
little patient. 

Ellew watehed Sy her bed-side day and night, 
scarcely allowing herself an hour's needful rest in 
the twenty-four, 

Old Marian forgot to swe.r, and prayed instead, 
and Falconer learned a lighter step and softer tone 


' when he entered the room, 


Maud in her fevered areams babbled sweetly of 
a beautiful lady that led her by the hand throuugh 
green and shady woods and lanes, and who gave her 
cold sparkling water from fresh fountains whenshe 
was thirsty, and sat down and took ber upon her 
lap, and jaid her tired head upon. her soft bosom 
when she was exhausted. 

Sometimes this lady was her mother, come from 
heaven to visit her, and sometimes she was Mrs. 
Pemberton, whose portrait hung above the mantel- 
piece at the hall. 

As Ellen watched alone beside her in the dark- 
nese of the night, aud saw her stretch her feeble 
arms, aud her countenance irradiated with joy to 
weleome the vision of the sweet lady—so real seemed 
this vision to the sick child—that Hilen eowered 
with awe, and uttered a prayer. 

And Paleoner when he heard the child babbling 
im the dwytime of. the lovely iady’s smiles and tones, 
uuderstood her vision, but somehow, even to him, 
they were invested with a sacred mystery that 
awed him into silence. 

‘Pherefore he never spoke of her previous dreams 
to his mother. 

At last the ovisis of Maud’sillness passed. The 
fever waned, and with it faded the bright vision of 
the lady. 

' Maud’s thoughts returned to healthful ordinary 
ife. 

Mr. Ipsey came over to see the little convalescent, 
and brougbt her some orangesand some fine apples, 
and sat by her bed and told her of the beautiful 
church that was all ready for dedication at Buster, 
and the new Sunday sehool that was to be opened 
the same day. 

He himself wasto be the superintendent, he said, 
and Mrs. Richard Pemberton ana Mrs, Lovel, the 
pretty wife of the young minister, and one or two 
other ladies of the county, were to be the teachers 
of the classes, 

Muud listened! with lively interest, and in her 
eagerness to ask and hear more, sat wp im bed; ex- 
claiming oecasionally : 

“Oh, I wish L might go! L wish I might go! And 
then—but never mind, Hilen and Paiconer can go 
aud see the dedieation, and Falconer cam go to the 
Sunday school teoif he wisues. I think he is too 
ta advanced for a pupil, but he might be a teacher 
to the younger boys!” 

And the light shone so brightly: in her eyes, and 
the eolour flushed. so warmiy in her cheeks, that 
Ellen feared the effects of the excitement upen her, 
and therefore called. Mr. Ipsey away. : 

After this: visit little Maud improved: in health 
daily. 

Sine was very anxious to go and see the charch 
dedicated, and could talk of nothing else, 

Falconer had also set his mind upon eeeing this 
solemnity—for it was, in fact, a very great event’ in 
a secluded country neighbourhood. 

On Tuesday before Easter Maud sat up for the 
first time since ler illness. 


Ou. Eridag she came into the parlour, and on 
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Saturday she went into the little yard before the 
cottage and cleared the last winter’s leaves from 
around the roots of the budding hyacinths and daf- 
fodils, and even scrambled down to the edge of 
the creek—the young trout gliding through the 
water, and sometimes flashing above its surface. 
So much better was Maud that day, and soanxious 
was she to go and see the dedication of the church, 
that Falconer set to work to persuade his mother 
to allow her to do so. 

He said Sylvia had never seen anything like that 
before, and never might have another chance ; that 
he could gear up the little cart, and fix an easy seat 
for Sylvia, and that when he got her to church he 
could put her in a pewin the corner where she 
could lean back and rest. 

And Mand’s pleading eyes silently joined in the 
entreaty. 

And Ellen, easily overruled by her children, at 
last assented. 

The morning dawned. 

A lovely spring day, sparkling in the sunlit showers 
that soon cleared off, leaving nature all the brighter 
and fresher, with rain-drops glistening on evergreen 
trees and blooming flowers. 

They had an early breakfast, and set off soon after 
sunrise. 

Ellen Falconer and Maud sat in the cart with Big 
Len driving; and old Marian and Moll both seated 
on the plough horse, riding behind. 

If you had seen them you would have wondered at 
the strength of that steed, especially as great fat 
Moll weighed, I am afraid to say how many stone. 
Last of all Little Len brought up the réar, walking. 
The house was left to the care of itself, for of course 
everybody must go to sce the solemnity never seen 
by them before. 

All were in their best. 

Old Marian’s black satin bonnet glistened in the 
brightness of the morning light. 

Marian evidently thought she would be doing great 
honour tothe parish by being present at the cere- 
mony of the dedication. 

It wasa beautiful road, through a long, narrow, 
wooded valley, for about two miles, and then an 
easy, Circuitous ascent to a beautiful village com- 
manding @ most magnificent prospect of the whole 
surrounding country. 

In the midst of it all stood the new church, a fine 
Gothic edifice, with its spire po uting to the heavens, 
and relieved against the dark blue sky. 

The village was full of strangers, the space around 





{VISITING THE NEW CHURCH.) 


the churchyard encumbered by carriages, saddle- 
horses, and every possible description of ‘‘ convey- 
ance,” and more were continually arriving, 

Ellen pointed out to Falconer the plain, dark- 
brown family carriage of Richard Pemberton; but 
it was empty—the family were already in church. 

Little Maud was so tired that she was lifted out of 
the cart, and led in hetween Ellen and Falconer. 

Mr. Ipsey happened to be near the door, and to 
spy his favourites, and he immediately got up and 
conducted them to a pew in the upper end of the 
church on the left side of the pulpit, 

They gave Maud the corner seat, and she sat back 
and rested herself, 

She was very pale with fatigue. 

The church was two-thirds filled, and the people 
were still pouring quietly in at the two dvors, and 
slowly filing off to their seats, 

O; posite to our party, on the right-hand side of 
the pulpit in the front pew, sat Mr. and Mrs. Pem- 
berton, Miss Letty, Honoria, and Mrs. Lovel, 

Richard Pemberton an | Augusta sat rather under 
the shadow of the pulpit, but Miss Honoria and 
Mrs. Lovel were in full view. 

Falconer stooped down to indicate them to his 
sister. 

‘* Where is Mrs. Pemberton?” whispers Maud, 

** You cannot see her; she sits in the upper end 
of the pew, and the pulpit hides her,” 

Maud turned her head, looked, and found she 
could not, feared she was rude, and fell back in her 
corner again. 

Soon, nowever, Falconer stooped to whisper. He 
was a boy, and could not help it 

“You see that pretty, fair-skioned, blue-eyed 
lady, in the white crape bonnet and white lace 
scarf ?” 

Maud nodde1 to avoid whispering. 

** Well, that is Mrs. Lovel, the minister’s wife.” 

Maud looked as if she thought the wife was very 
pretty. 

Falconer went on. 

* And that dainty, tossy little lady next to her. 
Stop, you see her well from where you sit—she is 
Miss Honoria Pemberton.” 

Falconer stopped abruptly, for Maud had laid her 
hand meaningly on his arm, and so called his atten- 
tion to what was passing around them. 

The church was suddenly still. 

The bishop and his attendants were coming up the 
central aisle. 

He reached the inclosure round the altar and 





entered, and with reverent step and alone, ascended 
the pulpit. 

After a pause and a silent prayer, the reverend 
prelate proceeded to commence the solemn ceremonies 
of the day. 

We will spare the description of a rite with which 
all are familiar, 

The ensuing sermon was preached by the young 
pastor, from a text well chosen for the i 

**The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
Him.” 

_ The discourse was earnest, fervent, and impres- 
sive. 

The minister possessed that rare quality of at once 
satisfying the educated intellect of learned men and 
the simple minds of the ignorant and the little 
children. 

Mr. Lovel at once found favour in the eyes of great 
and small. 

Ellen and her little party modestly hung back 
until the press of the crowd was past before they 
left their pew. 

Maud watched to catch a glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pemberton. 

The form of the great statesman was prominent 
enough above the crowd, and Maud’s shy gaze was 
full of awe. 

But the sweet lady that hung upon his arm had 
her face turned away and partially shaded with the 
ample fall of a black lace veil. 

Maud could not see her countenance, and with an 
unconscious sigh of disappointment, the little girl 
suffered herself to be led out by Falconer. 

Ellen would willingly have stopped to speak to 
Mrs. Pemberton, and to touch Honoria’s hand again, 
but the lady was surrounded by a circle through 
which Ellen did not feel inclined to break. 

So the little family passed out, re-entered their 
cart, and followed as before by Marian and Moll on 
the plough-horse and Little Len on foot, took up 
their line of march homeward. 

As they went onward, Falconer was enthusiastic 
in his praises of the young pastor, calling on his 
mother and Maud to bear him witness in his pane- 
gyrics. 

Maud said she loved the good minister. 

They reached home, and spent all the afternoon in 
talking of the new church, the preacher, the congre- 
gation, and the school. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
By the Author of “ Dan’s Treasure,” “ Clytie 
Cranbourne,” etc., etc. 

—— 
CHAPTER XII. 


** JACOB SEARLE IS IN PRISON FOR MURDER.’’ 


TuE evening of the same day, and Milly Bray was 
sitting in the room with her mistress, busily stitching 
some crape on @ black merino dress, when she 
suddenly lifted her head and «asked: 

“Was Sir John dead when you went into his 
room en Monday night, ma'am ?” 

‘“* What?” asked Hilda Kempson, her face be- 
coming white with terror, »nd somethimg still more 
dangerous to her questioner. ’ 

“The nigh: Sir John died, ma’am, you went into 
his study at a quarter to ten, I saw you, and I heard 
the clock strike the time; you knocked at the door 
twice, and then you went in; I was wondering if the 
master was living then ?” 

For the moment Hilda m«de no reply, but she rose 
to her feet, her very lips livid, walxed over to the 
girl’s side, and clutched her shoulder iu such a vice- 
like grip, that Milly uttered a cry of pain, and cowered 
under it 

“* I did not go to the study,” she said, in a low 
concentrated tone, shaking Milly fiercely; ‘look at 
me and remember what I say. I did not go to the 
study that night, and if you dare to say I did, I 
will ruin you body and soul! remember, body and 
soul. My word against yours, and what is yours 
worth ? You have things in your trunks which were 
mine; theft is punished with penal servitude, so you 
know what to expect,’’ 

“But I never stole anything in my life, ma’am, 
what I’ve got that was yours, you gave me.” 

“That is what you say. It is my word against 
yours. I was never in that study on that night, re- 
member ; if you dare to say I was, I will do all I 
have promised, and more. You can take your 
choice,” and she flung the girl from her, as though 
with the cousciousness that she was trampling upon 
& Worm, 

But a worm will turn, and with the harmlessness 
of the dove, Milly combined, also, some of the 
wisdom of the serpent, 
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She was frightened, it is true, and her shoulder for 
some days would show the print of the cruel finger 
marks, but she shook herself, saying : 

** You needn’t hurt me, ma'am; it doesn’t matter 
to me whether you went to the study or not, but I’m 
not going to be culled a thief, you shall uave ull the 
things you've given me back again; a thief indeed, 
as though I’d take a straw as didn’t belong to me,” 
ani Milly started to her feet, and flung down her 
work as though in a passion of indignation. 

Hilda Kempson feit that she had overshot her 
mark; and she said with sudden contrition : 

“I beg your pardon, Milly, I scarcely thought of 
what I was saying, but you are mistaken in thinking 
I went into the stucy th.t night, for I did not. 
Think no more of what I have said; there is that 
purple silk, I shall not wear it again for a long 
while, as I must be in mourning, you can have it, 
you can make a very pretty costume for yourself out 
of it. Forget what I have said. I shall raise your 
wages, too, in the course of a month or two. Now 
get on with that crap+as quickly as you can.” 

To which Milly replied : 

“Thank you, ma’am,” and as well as her trembling 
fingers would permit, continued her work, but, let 
her hands work swiftly as they would, her brain was 
still more active. 

This, then, explained the half written sheet of 
paper, which, all crumpled up, sho had taken when 
running into the bouvoir after her meeting with 
Godfrey Sloecombe. 

Then it will be remembered she had found her 
mistress lying senseless, and while she looked at her, 
Hilda Kempson’s hand unclosed, the paper rolled to 
the girl’s feet, and she picked it up mechanically, 
then ran off to ber own room to divest herself of hat 
and cloak prior to returning to try to restore anima- 
tion to the unconscious woman. 

Thoughtless of its value she had left the crumpled 
paper on her dressing-table, and it was only the offer 
of a sovereign for its recovery that quickened her 
senses to its possible value, otherwise she might not 
even have read it. ‘ 

If it were worth a sovereign to her mistress it 
might be wortb as much to herself, and a perusal of 
it showed her that it no more belonged by right to 
Hilda Kempson than it did to herself. 

Evidently it was in the handwriting of Sir John 
Carew, a letter addressed to his daughter, but half 
finished, and she would have carried it to Carrie at 
once, for by the time she had read it she knew Sir 
John was dead, but for one name that was written 
upon it, and that was the name of her lover, the 








man she had promised to 
of the world to marry, the 
combe. 

“It can’t do no good,” she argued, “ till Godfrey 
comes back, or I see him, and I don’t like to say I 
took it out of Mrs. Kempson’s hand, it looks mean like, 
though I didn’t think of it till ’twas done and she 
said she’d give me a pound to find it; she must have 
took it out of the study, and if so, ’twas after the 
master was dead ; »nd she knew of it and never told 
anybody, and that’s what must have made her faint 
besides her tight stay-lace. I wish Godfrey was 
here to advise me and clear all this up; but I'll ask 
her if the master was alive when she went in the 
study and see what she says.” 

After which Milly’s mind wandered off to her 
lover, and she lived over and over again the few 
rapturous minutes she had spent with him in the 
rose bower, 

** It'll be a long time to wait,’’ she sighed, rousing 
herself from her dream, “ but we shall meet again, 
and I shall be his wife,’’ and she closed her eyes in a 
species of ecstacy at the blissful idea. 

Thus it was that two days elapsed before Milly 
had the opportunity of asking the question she 
intended and the answer to which we have heard. 

For fally another hour, after the gift of the purple 
silk, she plied her needle until the work she was 
about was finished, then sheshowed it to her mistress, 
tried it on her, and finally managed to get away 
without seeming to be in haste and escaped to her 
own room. 

*« It’s she who’s done it !’’ she groaned as she shut 
herself in her own chamber, “‘ or if she didn’t do it, 
she knows who did. Dr, Bristol perhaps, that may 
be whg she sent for hin, But to brazen it out to 
me as she did, that she never went into the study, 
when I saw her with my own eyes, and to threaten 
to charge me with theft when she knows I’m honest 
as theday, She may keep her fine dresses, and her 
better wages too, I’ll havenoneof them. If I thought 
they’d believe me to-morrow, I'd tell the jury alll 
know. But they wouldn’t; she’s rigit, her word 
against mine would sweep me away just like a small 
leaf is carried off by a river, ne, I mustn’t speak un- 
less they make me, but I’ll get away from here as 
soon as I can, and I’ll leave every rag that she has 
given me behind. But I'll do more. They might 
try toput Godfrey against me. and his name is 
written in that paper too by Sir John, I'll just 
write and tell him about Mrs. Kewpson, and what 
I’ve seen and heard her say, and do about this 
matter, and I'll wrap it and the paper up together 


go to the other side 
name of Godfrey Sloe- 
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and hide it away. Ican’t send it to him because I 
dvn’t know where to post it to, but I’il write it all 
down while its fresh in my mind, so that I'll not 
1o-get it.”’ , . 

With which resolution Milly went about her ac- 
customed duties, waited wpon her mistressae usual, 
and showed no sign of resentment, or even of remem- 
brance of the threateand rough shalimg whieh had 
been dealt her. 

Had Hilda Kempsom seen her for Keurs:ard hour’, 
osthe night woreem however she might have trem- 


bled in her do 
troublesome as, } 


Unused as Milly was to 
she fourd the task, diligently she worked away att 
her self-appointed duty, and the elook had struck 
five, and some of the servants were) ing to rise. 
when she blew eut her candle and tumbled alew 
hours into bed 

{ler work wae done, however, her stexp told om 
paper, the next question was, what to dorwith it. 

At first she put it under her pillow, bus ite eouli? 
not long remaim there, and then site thouglit of a 
little japanned glove box that a suilier cousiiy had 
\rought her home from China, amd efter Beving: 
ticd up her precions papers: with a-pheos of aillt, and 
wr.tten Godfrey Sloecombe’s name em theun alte shut 
the packet up in this box. 

Still the box had to be disposed of ; tte comtents 
were safe from damp and mica, sud she vaoled ber 
cin to remember storieeshe bad read which would 

ip her, but nothing eameteheraid. Suddenly | 

he remembered that-a-oupboard that was partefthe 
wall, and in which eke kept all kindof old boxesand 
olds and ends, wae ima very dilapidated condition. 
if she could just serape out enough of oneside of the 
v. lL in which to ingert her box and paste something 
iver the aperture, it would be as secure as though in 
an iron sate, 

No sooner conceived than put inte execution, half- 
au-hour’s work found thesmall box securely walled 

ind no trace outside of its being so, except * haw 

c paper which covered the space wasof a different 
».ttern to that which was on the vestef the wall’ of 

» cupboard. 

‘hen Milly went down to breakfast, it being still 
oo early for her mistress to be awakened, 

was not a lively meal. 

One subject engrossed the minds of all present, 
vl that, the coroner's inquest, which was to take 

\.co this day, it had been tacitly agreed’ was not to 
be even alluded to 

\Vho was to be called to give evitlence, or be 
jpestioned, was not known, and the-silent specula- 
tion concerning the calamity which had befallen the 
heal of the house, made anything like-a keen appe- 
tite out of the question. 

Teoy had just msen from table, and MiHy was 
shoat to go up and knock at Mrs, Kempsow’s door, 
when sbe was informed that Mrs, Searle, from Ne- 
thorclif?, had come: to see her. 

“tartled and somewhat alarmed, the girl glanced 
at the housekeeper. 

‘* Show her in my roony,” satd Mra. Winstay. 

“Dut Edon’t want to see her,” objected’ Milly. 

“ Nousense! you must. Shall P go with you?’ 

** Oh, if yow please, ma’am. I don’t know what’s 

ve over me; I’m nervous, and not myself to- 


ny. 

(nd! Milfy locked pale and hoHow-eyed enough to 
warrant anyoue it sending her to bei. 

* You mustn’t give way to it,’’ said the house 
keeper, kindly. “We are nono of us well; how can 
we expectto be? Here, let us go to Mis. Searle; 
no doubt she has come with a message from her 
pronmising-son.” 

“The scoundrel !’” hissed the girl with more vin- 
lictiveness than one would have supposed her capa- 
ble of, 

Txen she gave Ker head a defiant toss, and fol- 
lowed the elder woman to the housekeeper’s room. 

There stood Mrs. Searle, too impatient to sit, her 
‘nes haggard and excited, and us Milly came into the 
room, Witaseant eourtesy to Mrs, Winstay, she at 

nee addressed her. 

** Where is Jacob?” she-asked, wildly. 

“TE don’t knew. Bonly hope I may neversee him 
‘tuin,” was the bitter reply, and with a shrug of 
«tise ust, 

* But whereis he? He hasu’t heen home since 
Monday night; he went mad! over your red and 
white free, you vile hussy! Coming over to the 
farm and pretending to like te see me, and leading 
in honest man to his ruin! Where is my son? 
what have you done with him?” shrieked the 
sxnxious mother in her excitement, 

“Hush! don’t you know there’s death in the 
house?’ asked Mrs. Winstay, sternly, 

Milly’s brow contracted, and her pale faee flushed | 
a dusley ved, as she said: } 

** Mrs. Searle, your son, Jacob, tried tedome the 
grewtest wrong & man could do a woman, the night I 


“al 





came to see you, the last time I was at Nethercliff. 
How I got. ameg from him and escaped, heaven 
knows, I di but got here at last, mazed, mal! 
If he'd suec i his wickedness, I should have 
thrown myself im the lake, and never showed my 
face to honest peeple again. She knows ””—with 
glance at the housekeeper—“ the state I came: home 
in, my hauds am@ clothes was torn ; I’ve got some of. 


His very attitude, too, when found dead precluded 
the idea; the paper which he had evidently been 
writing was missing. 

Suspicion, therefore, must rest upon one of three 
pexwsons—Mrs. Kempson, George Garston, the butler, 
an@ Godfrey Sloecombe, once geeretary to the mur- 


man. 
Ke is suxprising how a will, after a time, 


the marks of tie bruises on me now, and I was as i ie eben 2 = Tiel eeatia 


near being mad ae I well could be, You needn’t 
wonder after that, when I say I hope I may never 
? 


see . 

Hema erry Res, ae marid you; he 
worships the very upon!” 

“Phen he shouldn’® shown it like.q wild 
besstas heise? Only ay last be’d havethrowm 


me im the ives, if Baltic semecone else kadin’t| 
come time to save me, He'll be doing murder 
one of these as 

“~ Whe asked Garston, who at that moment. 
came intertke ree. . 

m Wh non ll about it ?” 

“ now ?: 

« Kuge-aheutewhat ; 

The mam hesitated, looking uneasily at Mrs 
Searle. 

“ Whateie it?” she asked, eagerly ; “ tell’ me.” 

“I'd mathew yan’ hear it frem someone else.’’ 

“ No, tall me;, I insist apom it.” 

“Wel, them, Jacob Searle is in prison for 


“ Murder!” repeated Milly, with herver, “Who 
has he kibled ?” 
But Mrs. Seale’ shrieks drowned the answer. J 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WHAT THE JURY FOUND. 


Tus inquest to which Hilds Kempson looked for- 
ward to with such nervons dread was held in the 
great dining-hall at Clovelly Court at twelve o'clock. 
he coroner and jury having viewed the body as it 
lay in state in the Red Room, returned to the hall, 
which for this occasion had become public. First of 
the witnesses examined was Garston, who described 
how he found the body of his master when he 
knocked at the study door to ask if anything moxe 
would be wanted before the servants: went te: bed. 

Further questioned, he deseribed how Sir Johm 
bad left the @iuner-teble im displeasure, aud how 
Mrs. Kempson: had ordered’ him to take the: port wine 
into bis. master’s study. 

He had done so, placing the decanter aud-» wine- 
glass on the writing-table. The decanter wasnearly 
full. More than one glegs,could not have been taken 
out of it, and, that.one glas# he believed Mes. Kemp- 
son had drank,.as he saw seme in, her wine-glass 
whem she ordered. hing to carry te decanter sway. 
He had: nos tasted! the wine himself. 

Siv John waa notin: the habit of driaking-more than: 
two or three glasses after dimmer. Whee ke found 
hig master dead’ the decanter was empty: Its-contents: 
had evidently been thrown upon the coals 1b way 
that which first made him think alk was not quite right. 

Upon which the coroner and jury went to: the 
study, which had been kept locked since that fital 
night, and there saw the black pool that had dripped 
from. the coal-scuttle on to the carpet. One of the 
jurymen also picked up @ handkerchief from under 
the chair in which the bayonet had died,,and on it 
was marked the name: 

“ Godfrey Sloecombe.” 

No comment was. made about it at. the time; but, it 
was put dewn a3 one more serap ef evidence. 

Returning to the dining-hall, Dr. Beard gave. his 
evidence. He had been called ir to-see Sir Johe the 
morning after his death ; he was the family deeter, 
and on examining his old patient was not satisfied ag 
to the cause of his death. 

He, had aualysed a portion of the liquid’ found on 
the study carpet, and had’ fonnd prussic acid in it, 
He had also. made @ post-mortem examination, and 
had found: prussie acid in the stomach of the, de- 
ceased; he had no doubi but. this, poison was the 
cause of deuth. 

Dr. Bull, a man who ranked high as:a chemieal, 
analysist, corroborated Dr. Beard’s statement as; to 
the contents of the stomach; and one point seemed: 


settled beyond question—that tlhe aged baronet had |) 


died from the effects of poison taken in port wine. 


The idea of suicide was scouted at once. A man |) 


who wished to poison himself would not have poured’ 
the deadly drug into the decanter, neither could he 


evidence. Godirey Sloecombe’s sudden disappear- 

anew had occasioned, as I have proviously observed, 

@ good deal of surprise, question, and cnriosity, which 
satisfactorily 


had never been answered or cleared up. 
Suddenly, he had come baelt te the neigh- 
 bewrhood om the very day at the lose of whieh Sir 


 Johm matt iy deatliy.and to fasten these suspicious 

cirowmeatamess! inte @ certainty of guilt, » poeket- 
menied with his name wae found on 

the scene of the murder. 

» White could bor mone: eomolusive ? 

‘To suspect Garston seemed absurd. He had no 

| motive ime committing suet @exime—had nothing to 

; geian by it, amd hadi showm every desire to brivg the 

 mattemto light, amd have it cheroughly investigated, 

by nermeans the instincts of a murderer. 

Sead ae for suspecting Mrs. Kempson the idea in 
itself was an insult, 

Sir John’s only brother’ daugfiter, whom he had 
veevived in her widowhoodama. daughter—to whom 
nothing had been denicd—who had everything to 
lese and nothing to gaimtpemch a crime. Who 
could entertain such a tho fer an instamt ? 

So Godfrey Sloecombe wag tlie only person upon 
whom such guilt could be laid, ag@ though it was not 
very clear what profit he could gwiy by such a crime, 
or what injury, real or imaginary, he had to avenge, 
the inquest was adjourned that Godfrey Sloecombo 
wight be brought up and examined: 

‘There was one person who, when she heard of tlie 
quarter suspicion had been thrown upon, thought the 
whole world must have gone mad, and this was Milly 
Bray. 

Godfrey Sloecombe a murderer! he had not been 
inside the Court that day, and yet circumstances had 
beer piled one on the other to make it seem impossi- 
ble that, anyone, else could be guilty of the crime. 

Bill Stacey’s story of the black ghost now camo 
in to show how the murderer got in and out of the 
study without exciting the attention of the inmates 
of the house, and though, on examination, no marks 
were visible exactly outside the study windows, tho 
same could not be said of one of those of the next 
room. : 

No rain had fallen for several days, and on the 
soft flower-beds there were marks of footsteps, which 
the detectives carefully. took casts of. But, the fovt- 
prints were of different sizes, a man’s and a 
woman's. 

They scarcely coincided with the general theory, 
eitner, for a man. and woman had walked to the 
window and away from it, but only on one of tliese 
occasions did they seem to have been together, they 
| were go wide: apart. 

The woman, too, had worn high French heels to 
her shoes or boots, as evidenced in the deep inden- 
tation in the sail which, they had, made, 

More than this, a piece of fine muslin-work, evi- 
dently torn from some wonmn’sskiut or under gar- 
meat, hung on a nail where it: had caught.as.she had 
got out of or returned by the window. 

All this: the keen detectives found, but they kept 
ithe result of their search close and secret. If the 
| newspaper reporters once got hold of it people would 
, be on their gaard; and in their opinion justice would 
‘be baffled, 

Milly had not been present, at. the inquest. Sho 
was, indeed, too: ilk to do or say anywing. The 
fright uer miatress had givember, the sleepless night 
|she had passed, aud Mrs. Searle’s visit, added to the 
uews of Jaceb’s imprisonment on the charge of 
murdez, though, aa yet, the victim’s name had not 
| transpired+—all thisihad completely: upsettie girl's by 
no means strong nerves, and she wentoffiinto a fis, of 
‘sobs, that. threatened every. moment to terminate in 
| violent hysterics. 

* Put her to bed; don’t let her be disturbed,’’ said 
Mrs. Kempson, with seeming kindness, and Milly 
was half carried, half led, up to her roow, while. Mrs. 
| Searle was: taken back in ber owu trap to Nether- 


‘Lue chapter of: accidents were all in favour of 
|Hilda Kempson, She had determined to keep Milly 
owbt.ofthe room.in whieh the corover and jury were 





have got up.te throw away what he was, unable to 
drink, and have retauned to his. seat to dic. 


ansermboled, lest.she should sage something that would 


{ turn the tide of suspicion agaiuss. berseli, 3 thing: the 
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girl would have been sure to do, when she heard her | 
lover’s name mentioned, and thowg# Hilda had no ; 
idea of Milly’s love for Godfrey, a presentiment of | 
danger made her resolve to keep her eye upon her | 
until this inquiry weg over, 

Hd it been safe to do se, Hilda would have bad 
bus few qualms af conscience, in defiuitely disposing 
oi Milly as. she had done.of her uncle, but thera is a 
limit to successiul crime, and Hilda’s iuativat told 
her, thas for the pregent,.at least, she had reached 


it. 

And Milly lay in bed, sobbing until sie cried. her- 
self to sleepend woke up some hours later to wouder 
what Was: geimg on in other parts of the mansion. 

Ik, was all very dreadful, and yet, not a suspicion 
of the awful cmnte dawned upon her mind, She was 
shocked at Jacob Searle having committed murder, 
and yet, it. was only what might have been expected 
from him ;, but. Godirey—her Godfrey—was safe, far 
AWay atsea, every hour putting a greater distance 
between them, and yes drawing them nearer, because 
it was one leas taken from.the time that must elapse 
before they would meet again. 

It, must tawe been quite four o’clock before anyone 
came near her, though a. bell rope.was, within reach 
and she could have summoued @ servant if she had 
chosen ; at that time however, one ef the housemaids 
appeared carrying @ tray and closely followed by Mrs. 
Winstay, who came up the stairs panting. 

“That will do, Sarah,” said the housekeeper as 
the other seemed inclined to loiter; then she added, 
turning to Milly: “ Here ig some ebicken broth aud 
a glass.of sherry, it will do you good, try to drwk 
yg 

ay this time the two were alone and Milly, looking 
at the wmpting food suspiciously, asked, “ Who. sent 
it. lo me?” 

“No one, I brought it.” 

“* And is it safe ?”” with a glance that was far more 
eloquent than words. 

* Quite safe, [ looked after it. myself, come, swallow 
it an once, or] shall have to send fer a doctor for 
yon,” 

Whereupon Milly obeyod, and was soon refreshed 
aud roused by tue food. 

“Ta it over ?”’ she asked witha glance at. the floor. 

* Yea, for the time.”’ 

“ Aud what is it 2” 

* Murder !"* 

* Avainst ?” 

“They have issued a warrant for the arrest of 
Godfrey Sloecombe on suspicion !” 

‘*Godfxey!” exclaimed the girl, springing from 
the bed in her excitement, “ what do they mean? 
Flo, is as innocent of itas youorl. 1k was with him, 
at the time and I saw her go into the study ag I went 
out to meet hii,” then she gasped, remembering her 
mistrese’s threats. 

“Hash!” seid Mrs, Winstay, in an alarmed tone, 
‘yom shal! tel! me all about it another time,” and 
she glanced. nervously towards the door. “ Doget 
into bed and be quiet, Milly,” she added, in a more 
authoritative tone, “ we shall hawe to get a doctor or 
send you home to your grandmother if you are not 
more reasonable” 

“ Who, is, unreasonable?” and Hilda Kempson 
walked intothe room; the ltousekeeper’s.ears had not 
deceived her, 

“This girl,’ she replied angrily, ‘I tell-her she 
must lie is bed till to-morrow, and she’s as bad as 
poor Mrs. Searle,as though if a. man will commit 
murder, le eught not to be left to hang for it. Now, 
Milly, if yon.don’t get into bed again and lie quietly, 
Ili send fora doctor at once, and then nobody knows 
when you will be able to get about again,’” and partly 
by persuasion, partly by force, the girl was got, back 
into bed. 

** What.is really the matter with her?’’ asked 
Hilda-Kempson, ina low toue. 

“Excited by Mrs. Searle, and the horrible crime 
her som isin prison for. He was a lover of hers ; 
she must be kept quiet.” 

* Her mind ie not wandering, is it?” was the next 
question, with scarcely concealed anxisty, 

“Not in the leaet.” 

“Phat is welk; but I get light-headed at once 
when I haves vervuus attack on me, and then I talk 
all sorts of rubbisi, and recount things that never 
happened, and never could. If she be to ramble, 
let me know, will you?” and then, witha word or 
two w the girl, Mrs. Kempson descended irom the 
servants’ quarters to her own luxuriant rooms, 

“She makes my flesh creep,” whispered the girl, 
when hermistress had gone, “ you shauld have seen 
her last wight when she gripped’ my shoultter. Look, 
here are the marks now!” andshe unloosened her 
night dress and showed thé blue lines where the 
eruel fingers had crashed on the soft flesh ; “* but 


k feet as theagh I aleuld go mad. Godfrey, in- | 


deed !’’ 

So the. housekeeper repeated all she had heard, 
laying great stvesa upon handkerehief found ia 
the study, 

“ Bus it wagn’t there on the night Sir John died, 
or we must have seen it,”” urged the girl. 

**T didn’t see it,” replied the honsekeeper, “ nor 
‘did Tsee iv the next morning; but oneof the jury- 
men picked it up himself.” 

“1 must see'it, f dare stake my life that handker- 
chief was neverin Godfirey’s pocket. He’s gore to 
New Zealand, too; they'll have to wait long enough 
before. they cateh him. Bur I forget. Who is it 
that Jacob Searle has killed 7” 

“I don’t know, the news hadn’t come. 
are telling too much or too little, Milly.” 

‘Di think about it, perhaps EF will tell you every- 
thing. You'll come up-i» the evening, won’t you, 
between eightaud nine? Then I'll have my mind 
madeup. Poor, dear Godfrey, the ides of its being 


But you 


thought that be killed Sir John, and, Mrs. Winstay,” 
as the housekeeper reached the door, “ try to find 
ous who it ig that Jacob Searie has killed, will 
you ?’” 

1” Yes; Pll tell you this evening ; try to sleep 


‘ain, 

And so Mrs. Wingtay went to attend to various 
other duties ; but she did not go up to Milly Bray 
that evening, for many-tougued.rumour liad brougut 
the information, mncorroborated by. any evidence it is 
true, that dacob Searle wag in prisou for the death 
of Godfrey Sleecombe. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE BRALNS OF CRIMINALS, 


PRorgEssoR BENEDICT, of Vienna, has lately made 
some interesting researches invo the subject of the 
characteristics of the braiue of criminals, He bas so 
far examined the brains of sixteen criminals, all of 
which, on comparisom with the healthy brain, he 
fiuds to: be abnormal. 

Not only bee he found that these braius deviate 
from the normal type and approach toward that of 
lower animale, but be has been able va elassify them, 


absence of symmetry between the two halves of the 
urain; second, au excessive obliquity of vhe anterior 
part of the brain or skull—iu fact, # continuation up- 
ward of what. wo term @ sloping forehead; third, a 
distinct. lexeenivg of the posterior part of the skull 
iv its bong diameter, and with it s.dimivation im size 
of the posterior cerebral: lobes, so that, as im te 
lower animals, they are not lavge:ensugh to Indethe 
cexe bella. 

Tu all these peculiarities. the criminal’s brain and 
skull are. diatinetly of a lower type than those of 
normal men, aud the interesting question axises, how 
far ave the evil acta of the crummal to be attributed 
to this vetrograde- development ? Dr. Watta can par- 
doa. the. vicious. propensities of “ bears and lious,’’ 
on the ground.that * He had made them go.’’ 


THD MASK OF PIETY. 


Ture is.a mask of pioty; in the forefront in our 
days ag in times past, when to make long prayers, 
ani wear broad) phylacteries counted for spiritual gar- 
ments. of such aetna as made. the filthy rags of 
practical righteousness uonece-sary. The brewur 
who poisons his beer with coceudus indicus aud 
strychnine, the woman who slanders her neighbour, 
lthe fraudulent trustee, aud the breaker of certain 
jstringent commandments in the Decalogue, think 
jtHemselves sefe from suspicion when they hurry on 
tiie mask of piety—doing a great deal of extempore 
praying if they are “low,” and spending two-thirds 
of their working-day iu church if they are high.” 

The mesn little moralities of daily life—suct petty 
virtues, for instance, as thinking small evil of one’s 
neighbours, and seying less; of patieuce under minor 
crosses, and dignity under great trials; of compas- 
sion for the weak, and forbearance for the’ trouble- 
some ; of pivy for the sinful, and steadtast fellowship 
with the ruined ; of that grand kind of self-respect 
which is too ptoud to do wrong, without needing the 
fear of eternal punishment as a restraining influence 
— to these homely moral graces the wearers of the 
mask of piety, when a mask, give no heed’; but they 
will cap texts with you by the hour, and they know 
exactly witere- to draw the line between sound doc- 
trine and the unsound, 





tell me alk about it? I must kuow everrthine. 


and with them the skulle in which they were con- | 
tained, in threecategories. These consists in: First, | 


Speak to them ef humen duties, aud tkey will 
janswer that they love Him, Loving Him isa grand 
|term, and above reproach or cavil. It has the merit 
jalso of being vague, which is an advantage in a 
mask, and can be made to fit either Torquemada or 
Tartuffe, But loving one’s brother ig a concreto 
matter, which may bring oue into trouble, and the 
roses of philanthropy have thorns of which the wise 
are wary. That mask of spiritual piety is perhaps 
the most comprehensive of all in the moral wardrobe 
where hang the disguises behind which men masquer- 
ade. It conceals the class ambition and Ist for 
spiritual domination of priests and leaders of religious 
opinion ; it conc als wrongdoing in the man, and the 
danger of the thought if trausiated inte political action; 
it asserts a divine sanction for bigotry, and a holy 
purpose in the suppression of free-thought aed the 
) oppression of free-tninkers; it enables the wearer to 
practise self-indulgenee here and cruelty to his kind 
| there; but ail the while it claims the respect of man 
on the ground of its lofty origin, and he who dares 
to speak contemptuously ef it—as a mask—is assumed 
to deride religion in tue abstract, and to be lost to the 
seuse of good. 


SEE 


“A BUNDLE FOR MASTER.” 


a 


“T ReaD itina book that.I borrowed from Mrs. 
| Jaycox last week,” said Mrs. Deacon Doubleday. 
“ And, really, to think of the tricks these miserable 
robbers practice to rob and murder every one who 
has a little money, is enough to make one’s flesh 
creep. Dad you bolt the front. door, Jemima ?” 

“ Yes, aunt, said Mrs. Doubleday’s pretty niece, 

“ And put up the chain ?” 

al a 

“ Because there’s no one in the house but you and 
me and Josiah; anda boy of thirteen don’t count, 
| and we can’t be too cautious with that twenty pounds 
lin the house. So I'll just go and uail up the cellar 
) window, and put up the blinds inside of the milk-room. 
I sha’n’t feel easy until your uncle Doubleday gets 
| back from Manchest r.” 
| “ But what should harm us, Aunt Clarissa ?” said 
|innocent Jemima. 

Mrs. Deacon Doubleday looked owlishly at her 
j niece through a pair of spectacles, and took two nails 
and a screw out of her mouth, the better to reply. 

“ Jemima, you don’t know the world. You've no 
idea of the artifices trumped up now-a-days. [ tell 
you Tread it in a book last week. It was called ‘A 
Bundle for Master.’”” 

“What was, Aunt, Doubleday?” 

“Why, the story, tobe sure. And I declare it 
made my hair stand right straight up on ond with 
horror.” 

Jemima opened her porcelain blue eyes very wide, 
and nearly dropped the kerosene lamp she was 
holding. 

“Do tell it to me, aunt,” gasped she. 

“T dunno whether I ought or uot,” said Mrs. 
Doubleday, sepulchrally, as she mounted on a barrel 
of apples in order better to get a purchase at the 
cellar window, through whose gratings nothing larger 
than a Norway cat could possibly have squeezed. 
‘We're all alone here, and your Uncle Doubleday 
won't be back until to-morrow morning—and it 
might make you nervous !” 

“@h, sunt, do tell me,” pleaded Jemima, setting 
the lamp on the refrigerator top and creeping closer 
to the skirts of her aunt’s purple merino dress. 

“ Well, mind you don’t scream, then,” said Mrs, 
Doubleday. “It was two women left alone, just 
like us—with a sum of money in the house ; 

“Just like us!” gasped Jemima, 

“ And, at dead of night, two-men knocked at the 
door——" 

“ Gracious mercy!” shrieked Jemima. 

“And handed in a big bundle that wasn't to be 
opened until the next day, they said " 

“ tt—it wasn’t a coffin, was it ?” fluttered Jemima. 

“ No—it was a man rolled up like a bundle of 
carpeting. A brigand—a burglar!” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” Jemima was developing hysterical 
symptoms. 

“ Mind, you promised ‘you wouldn't scream !” 
proved her aunt, severcly. 

“Well, [I won't!” protested Jemima, resolutely 
controlling herself. “Only do go on! Did he 
murder ’em all?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Doubleday. “ But he could have 
| done, if it hadn’t been for the heroine. She up aud 
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takos a gun and shoots right into the bundle, and— 
dear heart alive, what’s that? Some one knocking, 
as I live!” 

She scrambled off the barrel of apples; Jemima 
backed, pale and trembling, against the refrigerator, 
to the manifest peril of the kerosene lamp—and 
Josiah, the only son and heir of the house of Double- 
day, came tumbling downstairs as only a thirteen- 
year old boy can! 

“ Halloa!” bawled Josiah. ‘A bundle for dad!” 

“ What?” shrieked Mrs. Doubleday. 

“What?” echoed Jemima, turning as many 
colours as a dying dolphin. 

“Upon the hall floor,” said Josiah, rubbing his 
hands. “Directed ‘Zenas Doubleday, Esquire’ 
Express from Liverpool.’ And there must be some- 
thing jolly heavy inside of it, for it was all the ex- 
press man and me could do to get it in.” 

Mrs. Doubleday and Jemima looked faintly at each 
other. 

‘Come up and look at it,” said Josiah. ‘ I say— 
T s’pose it wouldn't do to open it afore dad comes 
home? Buta fellow might just rip open one end— 
it’s sewed up in sacking—and peep in ?” 

“Not for worlds!” cried Jemima. 

“Your father would never forgive you !” said Mrs. 
Doubleday, pressing her hand on her side. 

“ Then come up and have a look at it,” urged un- 
conscious Josiah ; and, after exchanging a mysterious 
series of whispers, Mrs. Doubleday and Jemima 
consented to follow. him upstairs. 

There, in the hall, lay an oblong bundle, osten- 
tatiously labelled, and looking harmless enough in 
all conscience. Jemima crept behind her aunt ; Mrs. 
Doubleday dropped, breathless, into the hall chair. 

** Good Lord, have mercy on us!” gasped she. 

“ Ain’t it a whopper!” said Josiah, giving it a 
kick. 

“ Josiah, don’t!” shouted Mrs. Doubleday. 

“Why not?” said Josiah. “You women act as 
if you expected it was goin’ to bite you!” 

Mrs. Doubleday and Jemima looked at one another 
again. 

“ Let’s go back into the sitting-room,” said Mrs. 
Doubleday, faintly. 

“Can't I just rip open one end ?” urged Josiah. 

“No!” said his mother; and Josiah knew that 
after such a rebuff it was useless further to plead his 
cause. 

And when he had gone to bed Mrs. Doubleday 
looked at Jemima. 

“Jemima, said she “now’s our time! Get out 
your uncle’s six-barrelled revolver !” 

* Aunt Doubleday—you wouldn't 

“Yes I would,” said Mrs. Doubleday, solemnly. 
“ Tt’s to protect our lives !” 

And Jemima, trembling all over, reached down the 
six-barrelled revolver that was always kept on the 
top shelf of the sitting-room closet ! 

Mrs. Doubleaay was not a woman who did things 
by halves. She put all six of the charges ruthlessly 
into the bundle, and then seizing the kitchen-hatchet 
chopped away at it, screaming at the top of her lungs 
allthe time. Jemima stopped her ears in the sitting- 
room—she wasn't of the stuff heroes are made of! 
Josiah ran downstairs in his night-gown, with a face 
as pale as ashes. 

“Is mother gone mad?” cried he. “ A-cutting up 
the bundle by express, like it was kindling wood 2?” 

And toadd to the general melee, a prodigious 
knocking came to the hall-door, and Deacon Double- 
day’s well-known voice was heard calling aloud for 
admission. 

“Hal—loa!” said the Deacon, staring around as 
Josiah, a pale, little vision in night-apparel, unbolted 
the door and let him in, revealing to his astonished 
gaze Mrs. Doubleday, wielding a glittering hatchet, 
and Jemima screaming con amore in the opposite 
doorway. ‘“ Whatin Jerusalem is the matter? What 
are you chopping up, Clarissa ?” 

“It’s a concealed burgiar, weltering in his gore,” 
slirieked Mrs. Doubleday, dropping the hatchet and 
flying into her husband’s arms. 

* No, itain’t, said Deacon Doubleday, pushing her 


” 
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““B—but I read it in a book,” said Mrs. Doubleday 
faintly. 

“You old goose, so did I!” roared the deacon, 
“but you needn’t have supposed that you was goin’ 
to have hairbreadth escapes like the folks in books ! 
I never see such a born idiot inall my days! There’s 
one thing, though—it’ll be long enough before you 
get another black silk dress at ten shillings a yard !” 

And Mrs. Doubleday began tocry. It was hard 
enough to miss being a heroine—but to lose her new 
black silk dress into the bargain—that was the un- 
kindest cut of all!” 


“It’s my luck!” said Mrs. Doubleday. A. P. 





THE ANALYSIS OF THE DIAMOND. 





Tue great French chemist, Lavoisier undertook 
the examination of the dismond, and it is worth 
while noticing how carefully he went to work, how 
he proceeded slowly from one step to another in 
logical sequence, until he arrived at the true sola- 
tion of the question he bad undertaken to investi- 
gate: that is, until he was able to tell us exactly 
what happens when the diamond evaporates in the 
free fire, and why it did not do so when surrounded 
by charcoal. In the first place, he evaporated the 
diamond by means of the burning glass, and he ob- 
served that no visible vapour or smoke was given 
off, but that the diamond disappeared. He thought 
that perhaps the solid diamond had in some way 
been dissolved by the water, and that by evaporating 
the water, which was in the lower part of the bell 
jar in which he burnt his diamond, he might obtain 
the constituents of the diamond in a solid form ; but 
he found that no solid residue was left on evapora- 
tion, and thus no trace of the diamond could be 
found. 

His next experiment was that of placing a diamond 
in the focus of a less powerful lens than the one he 
had formerly used, so that the diamond was not 
heated to so high a temperature as before, again 
placing it, however, in a bell jar over water. He 
found that the diamond, when not heated quite so 
strongly, lost only about one quarter of its weight ; 
it did not disappear altogether, but the remarkavle 
fact was noticed that it became covered with a black 
substance which Lavoisier describes as being exactly 
like lampblack or soot, so that it dirtied the fingers 
when touched, and made a black mark upon paper. 
Hence Lavoisier concluded that the diamond is sus- 
ceptible of being brought under certain circumstan- 
ces into the condition of charcoal, so that it really 
belongs to theclass of combustible bodies. He was, 
however, yet far from having proved this point, and 
he went on experimenting. 

He next measured the volume of air in which he 
was going to burn the diamond, and found it to be 
eight cubic inches. Then he burved the diamond in 
this volume of air by means of a lens, and found that 
the air had diminished to a volume of six cubic 
inches, thus showing that the air had undergone 
some change by the combustion of the diamond, and 
that two out of the eight volumes of air had disap- 
peared. The next experiment he made was to ex- 
amine the condition of the air in which the diamond 
had been evaporated. What changes had gone on 
in the air in consequence of the evaporation of the 
diamond? After allowing the glass in which he had 
burned the diamond to stand for four days, he poured 
clear lime water into the jar in which the diamond 
had been evaporated, and hesays this lime water was 
at once precipitated in the same manner as if it had 
been brought into contact with the gas evolved in 
effervescence and fermentation, or that given off in 
cases of metallic reduction. 

Here, then, he had got on the track of what he 
wanted. Hitherto the diamond had apparently dis- 
appeared, and nothing was found to account for its 
disappearance ; but now he had found that there was 
something contained inthe air in which the diamond 
was burned which was not contained in the air 
before. 








A Nover insurance company has been started on 
the supposition that war will shortly break out be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. The person who is 
anxious to insure pays, during the “ piping times of 
peace,” one quarter per cent. on the amount for 
which he insures, and during the progress of hostili- 
ties, his premium is increased to 10 per cent. Red- 
cross knights are insured at a somewhat lower rate 
and officers at one somewhat in advance of that pai 


RETRIBUTION. 
———— 


“I THOUGHT you loved me, Clair.” 

“Then you made a sad mistake,” replied a low, 
sweet voice, which, in its quietness, betrayed nothing 
of the triumph its owner felt at the moment she had 
waited for so long. 

‘Then you refuse me—you will not be my wife?” 

** Certainly not, sir.” 

“Do you know that you have wrecked my life, 
Miss Clair?’ said her companion, a tall, slender 
young man of thirty or thereabonts, as his bandsome 
blonde face grew deathly pale and his lips trembled. 

The woman beside him lifted her eyebrows in 
pretended surprise, She was a tall, superbly-formed 
woman, with large, dark-gray eyes, 8 complexion all 
red and white, and a low, broad brow, shaded by 
masses of nut-brown hair, straight, small nose, 
purely Grecian, mouth small and curved, like 
Cupid’s bow. Her lips were pracy in a slightly 
incredulous smile, and she toyed idly with the fringe 
on the end of her shawl, She was dressed in a 
lustreless silk of black, trimmed with lace, its 
sombreness relieved only by a narrow scarlet bow 
at her throat, and a spray of geranium leaves. A 
scarf-shawl of black was thrown carelessly around 
her, and she played nervously with its fringes as she 
listened. 

“ Weston Clifford, do you remember six years ago 
this summer?” she asked, gravely 

“Yes, at Groveland,” he replied, wondering at the 
question. 

She drew near to him, and said, quietly, “ Will 
you listen to a story which I have to tell you?” 

“There is no time for it. Yonder comes Royal 
Graves,” he- answered, as a large, noble-looking 
gentleman came up the steps of the hotel, and lifting 
his hat politely, came up to them. 

“It will make no difference,”’ she replied. ‘‘ Will 
you be seated, Mr. Graves? Are you fond of stories ? 
because I am going to relate one.’”’ 

Royal Graves bowed his handsome head. 

‘““ Yes, Miss Marland, I am very fond of stories, 
and am all attention.” 

Sve waited a moment, and then commenced. 

“Tt was during the month of July, six years ago. 
The scene was an old farmhouse, with low, drooping 
eaves, small, old-fashioned windows, which were 
nearly concealed by creeping vines, and large trees 
shading the whole. In front of the house was a 
large orchard, and under the pleasant shade of one 
of the large trees, in a low rustic seat, was a girl. 
Her hat had fallen off, and her eyes were fixed with 
a tender, loving look on the handsome man at her 
feet. Such a contrast as they made! He, tall, 
slender, handsome, clad in a suit of spotless white, 
of faultless make, and fitting perfectly. She, plain 
in feature, dressed plainly in a blue gingham, with a 
white, ruffled apron, only as a servant might dress; 
yet this gir] was very happy. 

*** Rosie, my pet,”’ went on the young man, ‘ you 
do love me just a little, don’t you?’ 

“The girl grew rosy red, but made no reply. 

*** Are you afraid of me, my shy little bird? That 
is foolish. Come, now, own that you do not hate me 
quite—that you do like me a little.’ 

“*Ob, no,’ breathed the girl, drawing a deep 
breath. 

“*What! You do not like me? Ah, Rosie, you 
are getting to be a sad flirt, I am afraid,’ laughed the 
young man, as he caught her band and laid his lips 
against it with a soft, caressing touch, 

“Rosie, Rosie,’ called a voice from the house, 
and blushing but very happy, the girl rose from her 
seat. 

aA Let me go, please, Mr. Clifford, 
calling me, and auntie is in haste,’ 

“The gentleman arose also, but still retained her 
small brown hand. 

“*Tell me once that you love me, Rosie,’ he 


They are 


whispered softly, as he drew the slender form closer. | 


‘Teli me, or I shall not let you go.’ 

“* Rosie, Rosie, Where are you, child?’ called 
the voice again; and the girl, greatly coniused, 
whispered : 

“ Please, please let me go.’ 

*** Tell me,’ he said, his dark yes looking tenderly 
into her own, which were lifted pleadingly to his 
face, ‘You do love me, do you not, Rosie?’ 

‘*** Yes,’ she whispered ; then, as if frightened at 
the sound of her voice, sie struggled to get away ; 
but be held her fast, and lifting her face, now scar- 
let with blushes, he kissed the small mouth pas- 
sionately. . 

‘**Now run along, little bird, or they will be 








away. “It’s my bundle from Liverpool! Two silk 
dress patterns for you and Jemimy, three yards of 
broadcloth for me, six yards of best oil-cloth for the 
hali floor, and a three-guinea robe for the cutter! 
Aud you've veen and chopped ’em all into ribbons, 
besides shooting holes through the oil-cloth ! Forty 
pounds damage, at the very least!” 

And Deacon Doubleday uttered a groan which 
sounded as if it came from the very soles of his boots. 


by privates, 





looking for you,’ he said, suddenly releasing ier; 
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and very, very happy, the girl ran to the house. | back to the house she never could tell ; but when she 
raves, an elderly woman, was in the kit- | could remember anything, she was lying on the 
chen getting supper. She looked up kindly at the | lounge in the parlour, and Royal was bending 


‘Mrs. G 


flushed face, 


“*Dear me, child, how red you look. Did you | face with cologne. 
hear me call? But there was no need of your run- 


ning sohard. Now call Royal, will you?’ 
“The girl obeyed, and presently Royal Graves 


the son and heir, made his appearance, fresh from | ing ill to-day?’ 
the hay field, where he had been all the afternoon. 


He pinched the rosy cheeks lovingly as he went to | them, Royal bent down, and said tenderly : 


his seat, and said: 


*** Rosie, where were you this afternoon? We| not go out again if you are going to faint, for I am 
Both the men and | afraid you willdie, Rose, my precious one, I did 


missed your visit very much. 
myself were inconsolable.’ 


“¢T went out after berries,’ said the girl, blush- 


ing. 
**Did you get any?’ 
“* Only a few.’ 


*“*Never mind. Next week we will take the 
horse and carriage and go to Pegent after some. It | more, 


is a long time since we have had a ride together.’ 


‘Rose grew pale. She knew that Royal Graves 


loved her. Although only a poor charity child, 
whom kind Mrs. Graves had taken from an asylum, 
yet the handsome young owner of the farm had 
fallen in love with her. She had thought that she 
liked him before she met Weston Clifford; but now 
she was completely fascinated with this dashing city 
gentleman, who was one of the boarders at a 
iarmhouse @ mile away. He had met her one after- 
noon as she was out for a walk, and had opened a 
conversation with her—at first, just for his own 
amusement, and afterwards for the sake of making 
her love him, And she was fascinated with him, 
nothing more; even then, she was forced to admit 
that Royal was the better of the two. Royal Graves 
had never spoken of love, yet his eyes lit up with a 
tender light and his voice had an added shade of 
gentleness whenever he addressed her. 

‘¢© What shall Ido?’ she thought, the tears well- 
ing up into her eyes as she cleared away the table. 
‘I cannot go to ride with Roy, because he will tell 
me how he loves me; and if he should ask me to be 
his wife, what could I do? Because Weston knows 
that I love him, and he would be angry if he knew 
that Roy talked of love to me. Dear Roy! I wish 
he would see some one and fall in love with them. 
Then he would be so happy, and so should I, in my 
city home— for of course Weston will take me there 
to live. Ob, I am so afraid I shall be vulgar and 
ashamed in the city.’ 

“A week passed. The two lovers met every day, 
and Rose was supremely happy. . Weston Clifford 
was devoted, and Rose innocent and trusting. But 
the end came. One evening she went into the 
orchard for early apples to make some pies. As slie 
walked along, sie heard voices coming nearer and 
nearer, and to her dismay, she saw Weston Clifford 
and Royal Graves coming directly towards her. They 
were talking busily, and had not seen her. Quick as 
thought she seized the limb of the tree and swung 
herself lightly up among the branches, where she 
was completely hidden from sight. They came 
directly up to the tree and threw themselves into 
the chaire. 

***So you return to the city to-morrow ?’ said 
Weston’s companion. ; 

‘“**Yes, fora week’s visit. These girls work the 
deuce with us men. The fair Isabel writes for me 
to come back and escort her down here for a week’s 
visit to my sisters at the hotel, and of course a fellow 
has got to doas his lady says, or run the risk of 
losing her; and Isabel Lee is too rich a prize to lose.’ 

‘*T guppose, then, that it is all settled?’ said 
Royal. 

‘** Oh, yes; we have been engaged for a year, and 
next month will see me the husband of the belle of 
the season,’ replied Weston, lightly. ‘Will you 
congratulate, me?’ 

*** With all my heart,’ said Royal. 

‘** And I shall be en route for Paris ina few weeks, 
on our bridal tour. I say, old fellow, why don’t you 
marry ?” ; 

‘Royal laughed. 

“*T expect to be some time, old fellow, and you 
and your wife must visit us, and we will have nice 
times,’ 

“That is so; but I say, Roy, I must return, for I 
start by the first train. Give my regrets to your 
mother and little Rosebud. By the way, she will 
make a lovely woman by-and-bye, eh, Roy? Come 
on, old fellow, go up to th efarm with me. My sister 
Mary will be delighted to see you.” 

“ They walked away, and Rose up in the tree sat 
transfixed with pain and anguish. Weston Clifford 
was to be married, and he had only won her love for 
pastime. She wrung her hands in her agony; she 





anxiously over her, while Mrs, Graves bathed her 


““*Where have you been, and what was the 
matter?’ asked Royal, avxiously. ‘I found you 
, | lying insensible in the orchard. Have you been feel- 


***A little,’ she replied: and Mrs. Graves leaving 


“* You frightened me so, my darling. You must 


not mean to tell you yet; but you know that I love 
you and want you for my own, to care for and love. 
Will you be my own little wife, darling ?’ 

‘A thrill of joy ran through the girl’s frame as 
she listened. Surely, here was a chance to show to 
her false lover that she would not care for him any 
She did not pause to consider any longer. 
She looked up into his face. 

““* Yes, Roy, [ will,’ she said, calmly; and he 
caught her in a close embrace, pressing his lips to 
hers, and calling her tis darling little wife. 

“Mrs, Graves was delighted, and insisted upon an 
immediate marriage, and Roy thought the same. Rose 
was passive. She was ready at any time, and so on 
the next Sabbath evening she spoke the words which 
bceund her for life to the handsome man at her side, 
and became Rose Graves. But the next morning tne 
bride was gone, leaving no word or clue to her 
whereabouts, and the distracted bridegroom searched 
in vain, She could not be found. 

“Three days after, Weston Clifford returned alone, 
pale and dejected, Isabel Lee having discarded him 
without any explanation save that she had wearied 
of the engagement. He joined in the search with 
Roy, and together the two men looked for the lost 
one—Roy with a heart nearly broken, Weston Clif- 
ford with an inward conviction that he had been the 
cause of all the trouble which had fallen upon his 
friend. Two weeks after, the body of a woman was 
seen floating upon the mill-pond near, It was se- 
cured, and Roy recognised it as Rose. The same dress, 
the same light-brown curls, Yes, it was his wife; 
and what caused her to commit suicide ? 

‘* He gave the body burial, erected a marble cross 
with ‘ My wife,’ upon it, and then sold his farm, and 
with his mother moved to the city. Six years 
passed. Mrs. Graves was dead, and Roy, now a 
very wealthy man, was still single. He never spoke 
of love toany one. He was courteous and attentive 
toall alike. Weston Clifford was a bachelor still, 
and now ata hotel in Brighton, he met his fate in 
the shape of a woman who was called beautiful and 
wealthy. 

“Clair Marland was considered a great catch, and 
although besieged with suitors, smiled only on one, 
Weston Clifford she determined to bring to her feet. 
I have done it, and now, Mr. Clifford, I am ready to 
tell you why. I am not Clair Marland—I am Rose 
Graves. I did not die. I met a woman, and changed 
clothing the night I left Groveland. What became 
of her I know not. I went directly to the city. I 
went to Miss Lee. I told her all, and she discarded 
you. Iwas determined to be revenged. Then I pro- 
cured a situation as companion to a very wealthy 
lady who was going to Europe. I lived with her 
five years, then she died, leaving me heiress to her 
wealth. 

**ITcame back to find you, Weston Clifford. I 
have done so, and lured you on to believe I loved 
you for the sake of telling you this, To you, Royal 
Graves, I now turn, Ido not ask you to love me 
again, forI am not worthy of your love, But I re- 
pented leaving you bitterly. I found out, after it 
was too late, that I loved you. Roy, my darling, 
good-bye.” 

Royal Graves sprang from his chair and caught her 
in a close embrace, 

‘Rose, Clair, my own, my precious wife, we will 
never be paried again. Heaven only knows what I 
have suffered. We will begin life anew, and only 
live for each other—will we not ?”’ 

‘© We will,” she replied, clinging closely to him 
aud weeping for joy. When they were ready to 
speak to Weston Clifford he was gone, and they never 
saw his face again. M. N. 
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Tug other day a lady in Liverpool, seeing a red 
flag displayed from a dwelling-house, unceremo- 
niously entered, and sitting down in the parlour 
asked of a servant who was in the room “when the 
auction would begin.’’ On being informed that the 
red flag did not mean auction, but small-pox, she 
rushed from the house like a crazy woman, and was 





could not weep—she was dumb. . How she ever got 





SCIENCE. 





Tux APPLICATION OF THE NITRATE OF SILVER TO 
Utcers.—Dr. James Cuthill says that, when solid 
nitrate of silver is freely applied to an ulcer, a tough 
film is immediately formed, and the ulcerated surfaco 
is for the time being apparently sealed up. ‘The 
benefit to be derived from such a proceeding, how- 
ever, as most surgeons who have seen a little practice 
well know, is only temporary, the pellicle becoming 
detached by the ulcerative process, leaving a sore 
frequently larger than the original one. A better 
plan, which he has practised in some cases with ex- 
cellent results, is merely to score the ulcer with a 
finely-pointed pencil of the nitrate, or only to dot it 
lightly at intervals on the surface. The discharges 
getting free vent from the non-causticxted points, no 
sloughing occurs, and a healthy pellicle spreads from 
the touched portions, just as ice forms on a pond of 
water, 

Tue Patent Gas FIRE-LIGHTER.—The new gas 
fire-lighter is an adaptation of the principle of the 
Bunsen burner, consisting of an iron tube with a 
brass junction for the gas supply. A few feet of 
rubber-pipe to lead the gas to the fire-lighter is all 
that is required, and a match to light the gas. ‘I'ioe 
fire is simply laid with pieces of coal, the burner 
thrust into the midst, and in a very few minutes a 
fire is obtained, the intense heat developed by this 
method of burning gas speedily iguiting the coals. 
We are ipformed that sixteen fires can be lit for a 
penny, and, if a draw-plate or bellows is employed, 
as many as thirty-two. Apart from any considera- 
tions of economy, however, the gas fire-lighter 
should command a wide sale, as anyone can now 
light a fire without soiling the hands or wastiag time. 
The article is well made, and is sold at a price which 
will effectually deter amateurs from ‘‘making one” 
for themselves. Of course, neither wood nor paper 
is required—only coals and gas. 

Ir is well known that a large portion of the tobacco 
grown neverentersinto that state of fermentation neces- 
sary to fully develop its burning quality, flavour, and 
dark colour, so that it retains its wild, rank elements, 
and its green and yellow leaves, and is therefore 
unfit for cigar purposes, An apparatus, however, 
has now been invented, which is described in a 
recent number of the ‘Scientific American,” bv 
which such tobacco can be forced to sweat and 
colour, and its quality can be improved, thus re- 
claiming a large quantity of goods otherwise con- 
sidered worthless. 








HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. 





Tux history of the popular, and we may say 
favourite, instrument of the British public is not to 
be written in a book of seventy pages; that is to say, 
when its history is discov: red, for the author of the 
brochure published throws no new light on the sub- 
jest. The history of the invention of the pianoforte, 
like that of the steam-engine, is buried in obscurity. 
We know the names of the persons who assisted in 
bringing the pianoforte into existence, but none of 
them appears to have indisputable claims to the 
credit of being the inventor, It is, in fact, probable 
that the pianoforte, such as we see it ia instruments 
of a century ago, was developed by several indivi- 
duals, some of them, doub:less, unacquainted with 
the doings of others, from the spinet and harpsi- 
chord with which they were all familiar. 

Although there are four names put forward as the 
inventors of the piano, by almost common consent 
we believe the merit has been awarded to Bartolomeo 
Cristofali, of Padua, who, so far as authentic records 
show, was the first to apply hammers to the strings 
instead of the plectra of the harpsichord. ‘That was in 
1710; but in 1711 Father Wood, an English monk 
resident in Rome, had not only made a pianoforte, 
but sold it to one Samuel Crisp, an English gentle- 
man, who brought it to this country, where it pro- 
duced an immense sensation amongst musicians, 

It sounds strange to be told of this instrument thas 
rapid music could not be played upon it with good 
effect, but that when such slow pieces as the * Dead 
March” in ‘‘ Saul” were performed, it was con- 
sidered a marvel. Marius,a French manufacturer, 
in 1716 submitted to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris two instruments which he called ‘‘ clavecins a 

maillet ;’’ butf rom the cradeness of the mechanism 

which Marius adopted it is tolerably clear that if 

he had heard of the invention of Cristofali he could 

never have seen it. The German O. G, Schroter may 

be dismissed from consideration ; for, whatever im- 





soon lost to view. 


provements he may have introduced, he can scarcely 
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be supposed to have invented the piano, being only Woe shall say- nothing ‘here of the rival makers; The sities of the Oli slope geritly down, and ‘are 
about 11 years of age when Cristofali undoubtedly | suffice it'to say that one cntnot expect wil ‘tne ‘im- | carpeted with soft, green moss, making tire spot a 
utroduced the hammer. The probability seems to | provements” for the uiinimam prise. © Pinnos,” | favourite vesott of visitors. 
be, as in go many other great inventions, that the | says Mr. Brinsmead, “now seem almost to -have Near the close of the season, on a pleasant after. 
crnde idea had been floating about in men's-minds | reached perfection, What will the'next-great tiven- | noon, tany‘forms wandered singly orn pairs, near 


for some time, and that simultaneously, or at ‘about 
the same time, several persons hit upon different 
methods of striking the strings with tammers. 

The results produced ave expressed by the name 
which has been almost wniversnHy sdopted : the 
hammers gave the performer the power of playing 
either loudly or softly, aceording to the force with 
which le struck the keys. Called at first forte piano, 
the name las settled down to pianoforte, which is 
known throughont the civilised world. ‘So far, then, 
the invention of the pianoforte is buried in obscurity ; 
and, althongh Mr. Brinsmead has had ample 'time to 
“re.write ” this edition of his well-known ‘book, he 
has not been able to throw any further light on ‘the 
subject, In fact, the records bearing on the history 
of the instrament which Mr. Briusmead has been 
able to study afferd so little of information, that 
about one-half of his book has nothing to do with tho 
** history ’’ of the pianoforte. His first chapter is 'a 


sketch of the History of music, the second treats ‘of 
‘* stringed musical instruments of the ancients,” and 
the third of instruments with the keyboard, in which 


he still retains the obviously meorreet assertion that 

-lenius, who, in 1741, invented the lyrichord, to imi- 
tate stringed bowed instraments, employed acircular 
bow to vibrate strings which were pressed near to it 
by the keys’ mechanism. 

Without dwelling on the hypereriticiem which 
would object to the phrase circular bow, we may 
point out that if Plevivs really used a wheel ase 
“bow,” it must have been’a very large one, or the 
strings must have been arranged around it; for it ts 
obvious that if the “circular bow ” was of & reason- 
able size, the strings must have been taken to the 
different parts of its periprery, or the bow itsulf 
must have been movable. The infornetion on the 
subject is meagre in the extreme, end it seems 
almost useless to hope for any real history of the 
instrument vowadays, seeing that the makers who 
lived circa 1800, or were acquainted wivh the “secrets 
of the trade ’’ are dead, without leeving a sign. 

Much confusion appears to exist between the 
names harpsichord and pianoforte, and we euspeet 
that many of the so-cafled pianofortes were, in reality, 
hammer harpsichords—that is terpsichorés te which 
a set of hammers had been applied ; for althoagh tire 
hammer had been intreduced by ‘Cristofali in 1720, 
the pianofortes which were made ‘for some years eub- 
sequently must necessarily have been weak in tone. 
Hence there is but little doubt that even Cristofali 
himself never attempted te manufacture real piano- 
fortes, bat rather sought to combine the effects of 
the plectrum and the hammer in one instrument, 
which is known as the hammer harpsichord. For 
some years before 1760, many real pianos had beon 
constructed in England, but it seems tolerably clear 
that, from their inferiority in tore, they had done 
little or nothing to supplant the harpsicnord. 

About 1760 Zumpé, a German, commenced the 
manofecture of pianos, ard bre seems to have suc- 
cecded so well in ‘catching the pablic taste that in 
1774 Merlin took outa patent foran improved method 
of dotmg what had evidently been done before—viz., 
adding hammers to the harpsichord action. We 
suspect, however, that Mr. Brinsmead has falten into 
an error when he says that Merlin “ tried to effects 
compromise between the harpsichord and the piano, 
which bad n-arly superseded it,” So far from trying to 
** effect acompromise,” Merlin merely improved cer- 
taiu details which were well known to makers ‘50 years 
before, and so far from the piano having superseded 
the harpsichord, there is little dowbt that its mana- 
facture was only just beginning to induce the harpsi- 
chord-makers ‘to jook around them, However, com- 
promise or not, Robert Stodart patented a combined 
harpsichord and piano in 1777, and in 1702, Jaines 
Davis patented a harpsichord piano with two tows of 
keys, the lower for the harpsichord, and the upper 
for the pianoforte. 

The piano was, however, slowly but surely being 
brought towards its present state, and when in 1821 
Sebastian Erard patented his repetition action he 
practically perfected the key mechanism of the in- 
strument. Meantime the playing of Clementi had 
produced so great an impression in favour of the 
pianoforte that the harpsichord soon went out of 
favour, and 20 years afterwards (1840) scarcely one 
was to be found. The harpsichord-makers naturally 


turned their attention to the construction of tie 
pianoforte, and improvements were speedily made 
which, at the present time, have led to the produc- 
tion of a usefai and unquestionably favourite instru- 
ment, which can be made in a cheap form as Well as 


tion be’? Perhaps the sustéining power will ‘be 
obtained without the aid-of such eubterfiges ws ‘the 
current of air te keep the string ‘in vibration, tie 
resined barrels and bows in imitation of the Violin,‘or 
the second hammer producing the diewgreecable 
tremolo by ite repeated blows: indeed, Mustel, of 
Pavis, has already introduced ‘a small piano fa which 
tuning<forks ere strack instead df strings, aud this 
gives creawtly-incrensed vibration-of tone.” 

What Mr. Brinsmead ‘means by “ inorewsed vibra- 
tion of tone” we ate at a loss'to conceive, aid we 
presume that if Mustel has devised euch’an instru- 
ment it is nothing more than the bell piano. There 
are many persons, however, who will demur to the 
term ‘subterfuge-as applied to the method ‘of ‘*'bow- 
ing ’’ the stringe-of a pianoforte, and there are'cer- 
tainly not a few who think that #f as ‘much attention 
had been devoted to bowing thestrings as to plucking 
or striking them, the “pianoforte’’ would ‘have 
become, by 'tiris time, a more perfect instrument. 

Mr. Brinsmead's notes-‘on the-constraction of the 
pianoforte, on choosing an iuetrament, on ‘tuning 
and remedying smal) defects, will ‘be found of use 
to many readers. Thereare few persons, and, in- 
deed, very 'fow pureh of pi who would 6as- 
pect that the strain wpon tive ‘framing of ‘a piano 
vavies from 10 to 16 tons, aceording to its design, 
the large grands, of course, having tire greatest ten- 
sion on their strings. This fact renders plausible 
the usual suswer that is made to the question : 
‘** Where do all the pianos go?’ seeing that consider- 
ably more than 100,000 are meade annually in Loudon 
alone. ‘he answer is suggestive, especialiy to a 
purcimser, when he hears ttat it is “to pieces,” 
which is literally trae probably of half the iustra- 
ments made, 








THE FATAL TEST. 
ee 


Ir was midsummer at Newport, The intense heat 
of cities had driven crowds to seak pleasure and 
healt) in this gay, sea-girt town. Hotels and board- 
ing-touses were filled to overflowiag. The sum- 
mer-residences, owned by the wealthy, and closed 
all winter, were now alive with busy feet and merry 
voices. 

At morning the white beach was covered With 
men and women in roves of various white colours, 
while oat on the water other forms rose and fell 
with the soft swell of the waves, and the gaily- 
coloured dresses of the bathers thade the sea look not 
unlike a brilliant flower garden. 

Again at evening the broad bosom of old ocean 
echoed to merry voices aud sweet music, as the 
pleasure-boats of all shapes and every size, Honted 
over its silver sarface, freighted with fair Womenand 
brave men. 

Aud so, by day and night, the rdund of pleasure 
was unending. Excursions and picnics, rides to the 
‘* Fort,’ hops at the “ Ocean” and “ Atlantic,” made 
the days fly with “* winged feet,” 

Aud the loveliest of all the lovely women assem. 
bled there was the heroine of my sketch—Florence 
Vane. She reigned a very queen of love and beaiity. 
Adulation followed her every fvotstep. Men adored 
her, aud women admired, even while they envied, 

She was so fauitlessly beautifal in person, so grace+ 
ful and winning in manner that evoryone yielded to 
the magic of her charms. She counted her lovers 
by scores, 

Daily she listened ‘to vows of love, and Tistened 
uniouched. Many a noble, manly heart had given 
itself wp to a wild, sweet dream of love, to be 
awakened by her careless rejection of its holiest 
worship. 

Had she no heart, this woman, se superb and beau- 
tiful? Sue seemed atterly regardless of the pain she 
caused, and when at ‘her feet was laid a heart, won 
away from ove of her own séx, no regrét passed her 
lips. Bright, brilliant, and giorioas in ber pride and 
beanty, she seemed impervious to the shafts of the 
wily god. 

Near one of the beaches that make Newport so 
famous is a romantic spot called “ Purgatory ”’ 
Rising in a straight line from the ocean, aud to the 
height of several bunared fest, is a rocky cliff. 

In this wall of rock there is a fissare some fifteen 
feet wide, running back from the water a long dis- 
tence, forming an abyss the edge of which few care 
to approach, and iuto whose depths fewer dare look. 
From it comes up the eternal moans of the waters 


this dhasin, while here and there a merry group wes 
seated on the séft'sward, enjoying ‘the gentle breeze. 


‘Qaite apart from thevest-stood ‘aman and woman, 


siletit now, ‘she gazing ot over the sea, Whilo 
his eyes dwelt on ‘her with ‘an expression of sad, 
silent Waiting. TItmeeds bat ‘one Took at that form of 
matchless grace, those eyes of heavenly blue, tire poise 
of ‘the queenly head, with its ‘wealth ‘of gdlden hair, 
to ‘assure us the lady is none otler‘tien Florence 
Vane. 


One fair‘thand rested on the atm of her‘companion, 


Amofig all those whom her beauty had captivated 
Philip Gordon bad been the most devoted. 
ever at her side, his devotion never ‘concealed. THis 
oft-repeated offers‘of love iad never ‘been openiy re- 
fusod, and ‘he hail'ehosea toeonstrue ‘her'silence into 


He was 


tacit consent. 
He was well worthy of any woman’s ‘preference, 


and Florence kuew it. Wealthy,'aristocrutic, noble 
in mind awd person, he had been Mueh courted and 
caressed. His attentions to Fioretice ‘had ‘given 


many a‘léss fashionable fair one'the ‘heartache. 

They stood ‘on the shore of the deep, tlue sea, the 
hearts of both'impressed by tre baanty around them. 
He had beentelling'her again the story of his lovefor 
her, and pleading for awanswer, But she remained 
silent. Why did she not speak ‘to him? She was 
communinug with ber oWn heart. Never, avtil now, 
had wire felt what dt was to love. But someting 
within her tose wp, ‘and called Phillip Gordon 
“ Master.” 

She ‘straggled against the knowledge, while her 
whole soul cried out with the yearting desire to be 
his, sve, could wot tet Him seo the trath. Yet why 
ber pride ? 

Why not make him happy with the knowledge 
that had come to ‘her long aco? 

Up from the sevthing depths of the ehaem ‘near 
which they stood, rose ‘the sad moan of tire im- 
prisoned water ; ‘wad as-she turned to look toward 
the fissure, there cameinto her vearta strong desire 
to test-his lowe, aud her powerover him. Lifting her 
glorious eyes te nis, and letting lier very soul shine 
in them, she eaid : 

* Do you really tove'se well 2” 

“ Love'you, itis morethwa love, it is worship.” 
For a moment her heart was touched 'by His-earnest- 
ness, bat the love of power was stronger than aught 
else, . 

“ Supposed should require aftestjof your!affection,” 
she said, “ will you aduept it?” 

“ Yes, even if ‘it were to-die for yon.” 

Again love and pridestraggied witiia ‘her ; then 
she said, pointimg toa butch ‘of lovely thee violets on 
the other side of the chasm: 

‘‘ Leap the ehasm, and bring me trese flowers, and 
this end shall be yours.” 

Hie eyes shone with sappresectl feeling ; he cam 
hers lotg look, 's#ad witha spring landed asfely on 
the other wide. 

He held aloof the coveted flowers, having ‘them in 
triamph. 

“Now leap back,’’ she said, with her sweetest 
smile, 

Once more he sprang for the bank. Por one fn 
stant his form seemed poised iu mid ‘air ; ‘below the 
waters wailed wad #oaned, QOolv @b instant. In 
stead of clearing theabyse fairly, hés feet struck tire 
edge of the featial chasm. He-strove- vainly to secure 
a footing, f6H vaek aud disrppemred. 

Far into the following winter Fiorence Vare dey 
upen her bed, racked with fever, raving in deliriuw, 
living over and ‘over that fearful séene. When, after 
long months, the fever teft her, the light of reason 
had gone out for ever. Heaven hall theray on ter, 
and before the Janus roses bloomed agein, she had 
gone to her rest. T. M. 





Lire 1s A Lanper.—No human being, -however 
exalted his rank and fortune, however enlarged aod 
cultivated his understanding, can be long ‘happy 
withouta pursuit. Life is a ladderon which we 
climb from hope to hope, and by expéctations ‘strive 
to ascend to enjoyments ; but he who! fancies ‘he ‘has 
reached his highest hope is miserable iadeed, or who 
enjoys the utmost of his wishes 5 for many who have 
been most successfal im theif respective undertak- 
ings, have given the gloomiest deseription of th» 
emptiness of human pleasures. The pursuit alono 
can yield trué’hanpitess, end the most 'trifling objert 
that has power ‘to fascinate the hopes of man is 








in a costly and elaborate one. 





as they rush in from the sea. 


worthy his attention. 
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THE FAMILY MYSTERY. 
—_——_@-———_— 


CHAPTER I. 


On-a sweet Monday morning some years:since, the 
passengers on a train whose way cut sharply through 
the gloom and greenery of New Hampsbire ‘hills 
looked out with indifferent interest-upon the lonesome 
way-station before which they were briefly stop- 


ping. 

It was a freshly-painted little structure, with mus- 
lin curtains @t the waiting-reom window,.and morn- 
ing-glory vines running over the- side, Why it was 
picturesque we know not, unless because, in the ‘eter- 
nal fitness of things, it formed the for the 
picture of a girl who literdfly amdifiguratively stapped 
from its platform into life. 

This girl was the solepassenger to betaken-abroad, 
and there was nodanger that she would keep the 
train waiting. She herself had been waiting, carpet 
satchel im band, for a-good half ‘hour, ‘her large, dong- 
sighted eyes fixed unflinchingly upon the traok. 

was entirely alone. The man who bad driven 
her to the station, and to whom she was ‘only the 
somewhat unsatisiactory “gal” whom -hie wife ‘had 
bronght up for her “‘clovhes and keepin’,” ‘hadgone 
away with the-grist which had completed his tond ; 
the station-master hed set his signal and returred’to 
his hoeing, and his wife, behind ‘the ‘muslin curtains 
7 the waiting-room, was ‘rocking her baby off for 

is pap. 

They were not ankindly people ; there was'no feel- 
ing among ‘them that because Arviliah Bruce was 
merely ‘a bound-girl she was not entitle ‘to civil at- 
tention, but work is lung, and the summer hours are 
fleeting up among the New Hampshire bills ; and so, 
Arvillah, having briefly declined the station-master’s 
invitation to “step in,’ was left to her own reflec- 
tious and to her destiny in the world beyond the 
boundaries of the green hills. 

She thought it would never come—tbis train, 
Since the summons had come for her, two days 
before, she had been in that state of intense -expec- 
tation and impatience which consumes every faculty ; 
the pitch of her strong merves was so high that they 
seemed to sing without a quiver. 

She stood there unmindful that the sun was hot 
or her arm tired, A dife of drudgery which she hated 
n behind; the unknown with all its,possibilities lay 

ore. 

Suddenly the far-off whistle which so often makes 
meledy ‘to waiting eara, pierced the ewest morning 
stiliness, ‘I:he givl pressed her jips a dittte tighter, 
braced her supple shoulders a little more firmly, her 
cheeks blanched and then grew hot again, as ia thin 
blue trail of smoke marked the approaching train. 

A thick-necked young fellow remarked to his com- 
pasion, also a ‘thickmevked yonug fellow, that 
“Doll the dairy-muii was abroad,’ as Arvillah en 
tered the train ; anda miss, crisply ‘attired and neatly 
gloved, timered as one or two of the early apples | 
came bursting out of the half shut satchel end robied | 
upon the floor, 

Arvillah cotenred and sank shyly into a ext, | 
feeling sud@enly that her hair was alvogether ‘too | 
thisk and bright and her staturetoo great for ‘the | 
world into ‘which she was whirling. | 

Asa refuge for her confusion, she drew from ‘her 
pocket the momentous Jetter which had summoned 
her as with an enchanter’s wand from the obscurity’ 
of her eighteea-year-old existence. This was the 
letter, written in a coarse, irregular hand, like that 
of aman, though-it wasin truth that of a woman. 


“Norra Trorre, August. Thursday. 


“Dear Dyems:-—-My circumetanees new enable 
me to send for Arvitiah, and though oar contract is 
not up until about Thankegiving, 1 shoulil be glad 


to have ber start at once. You will perbaps dike to }- 


hear bow I am doing. Iam a as puree aud 
housekeeper for an elderly lady ‘by the oume of 
Hodis, who is somewhat oat oftber head, The work 
is tedious, but the pay is geod, and I ean have 
Arvilleh with me. I take it for granted that vou 
have kept your word, and thatsbe knows nothing 
about her mother, Tebl her nothing tow, excep: 
that I have sent for her. I ameightmiles from the 
railroad and two from ‘the stdge roete. If Arvillah 
Starts next Monday morning; I stall meet her ar 
Thorpe. 1 enclose money for her fare-end «email 


present for your wife, and subseribe myself 


Jason Deems and his wife talked this letter over 
together, late one evening, before divulging its con- 
tents to the person chiefly interested init. They 
were woll-meaning folks, and though Arvillah was 
like one of those blessings which brighten as they 
take their flight, they were glad that an opening had 
come for her. 

‘*T declare to life I never‘believed Bethiah would 
send for her, Sbe was a master hand to take care 
of herself and let other folks shift as they could,” 
said Mrs. Deems, 

‘* She @ittn’t take particular good care of herself 
in one sense, or she wouldn’t have bad the burthen 
of a young one to carry through life,” returned her 
husband 

‘* Well, thanks to us, she has had her hands free 
@ good many years, and I hope she’s made good use 
of them,” was the rejoinder. 

‘** It’s a little inconvenient for you 40 lose the 
girl right in hay-time. Supposing——” 

** No, I won’t hold on to her a ‘my. Arvillah is 
too good-looking for me to be eagymabout her when 
we've got strange men<folk arounil. '1’ll let her clean 
herself up to-morrow, awa wou must take her to the 
train when you @o teanill Montey morning.” 

So Arvillah’s fate»waseealed, while upin ber attic 
chamber her fair young ims rested under the faded ' 
patchwork quilt, ber ‘bright hairwtreaming over the 
pillow, and the summer moonlight shone upon the 
flushed cheeks, the wipe, passionate mouth, the full 
white lids with their eutling dashes. 


* * * * 7 


It was @bout twoyears later that, on a wot, chilly 
May morning, masmali law office, whose ‘books were 
dusty and whose stove was cold, couple of young 
ee engaged in talk more sober than was their 
wont, . 
On the: was painted in white lotters the 
name of “Amos Wylde, Lawyer,” and the owner of 
the sign and of the room was the taller, darker, 
and more soberof the twoume . 
‘* It comes to’me at times, Laurence,” he was‘say- 
ing, “that I will throw everything overboard and 
begin on @ mew track. I despise myself for being: 
unable at ‘to earn my own liwimg. Of 
what use are balents or education which wont pay 
one’s board WER, ar a suit-of Glothes. Hero 
I sit, here i’ Por the two past years. and seem | 
likely to sit er two ears %o a 
haunted by @ens, amd—welll, you ienow about Grace. 
I don’t feel half aanwe Ghat Toer’t ack ber to end 
her troubles hy mmmtyingwme. I believe I will make 
a bonfireof any teedka, anll begin on a lower plane, 
take a end make——" 
“A fodl of youd!’ interrupted his friend, 
angrily. “‘ Wihhy.,dl@ fellow. where is the great man 
who misses just'yeur experience? I know it is easy 
for me to preach, because my little income keeps 
my mind easy. I have offered you a share so often, 
and been abused for it, that I’ll not repeat ; but lew 4 
that anything that keeps you wrought upin this way 
ts the very worst thing for'you tooling to. And you 
wiways have the blue devils after you’ve been to: 
Clive Street.”’ 

Athos Wytée’s handseme face grew dark and dlose} 


‘ore. | 
* Phat den point you mustn’t touch on, Lvnrence. | 
T love Grace'Gordon better than I do ambition; and | 
even if I did not, honour would force me to protect | 
her @n ‘her'misfortanes.” 
** Well, old man, I don’t see how ‘you are 'to do ‘it, | 
unless yot can scare up some great-auntorgodmotier | 
who will make ‘you her heir. Seriously, now, can’t 
you Tavive an effert'in tha direction? But whatever 
-élse you to, don*teondemn yourself ‘to ‘mediocrity for 
-ever ‘by a hasty marriage.” 

ee gloom settled over young Wylde’s face. 
He could sometimes, in the inmost secrecy of his 
own Consciousness, his profession agatnst his 
love; but he could not let another, even This other 
wolf, Laurenee Bndicote, meffle with the problem. 
Laurence did not often presume. 
‘Since the hour, “ve years ago, when it hed come 
to Wis -under#taw@ing ‘thet his cham was in love; 
that agri’seyes hat intervened to spoil their joint 
plans—he Lad swallowed the bitter knowledge with 
heroin silence, 
‘Only -at rare times lfke the present did he ventrre 
his’ unwelcome atlvice, and even then he thought 
that, like advice in general, it was thrown away. 
Perhaps, though, the secret of Wrylde’s imdignation 
ny ‘im “his ‘reoognition of the justice of Laurente’s 
objections. 
He sat silent in his dull, dusty offica, his eyes 
closed, re-fiving the delicious folly of his love affair. 
Fle remembered the Class Day in Jun when he had 
first met Grace ; ‘he saw her light, proud form in its 
white drapery and: parple ribbons; the delicate face 
with its«teep-<dark eyes and “val outlines. Her fasti- 


at 





*“Bernmn Brvce.”’ 








Easy and graceful, with her faint, flattering sinile 
and few words, she did not yield for an instans to 
the rollicking freedom of the day. 

She danced quictly and laughed softly. Anis 
Wylde saw ‘his idea! of womanhood. 

Miss Gordon was ‘‘a gay party,’’ as some one toll 
him then, meaning by this incongruous term a ce- 
sirable match. 

He found her, in fact, surrounded by every cle 
ment of wealth and taste, when in the proccss ot 
events he became a visitor at her hose. 

She was the elder of three girls; her mother an 
invalid, her father wrapt in business, and herself, 
though but twenty-one, assuming, in natural, b-- 
comiug fashion, the cares of a large establishment 

A year went by. Amos Wylde, a promising younz 
lawyer, was a settled visitor at the Gordons, always 
welcome. He had still some of his matrimony re- 
maining, and he spent it generously. 

Business would be sure to come in season. Grac> 
was musical, sang, herself, rather brilliantly, and 
they frequented the opera together. 

There were delightful walks, which cost nothin:, 
and occasional drives which were supposed to yield 
returns far@mceeding the outlay. 

Beside tits ame receptions and balls, at which 
Grace in her pale silks and lovely laces, or, still 
better, in gossamer white with wreaths of ivy or 
Aenots of daisies, was a perpetual study of delicat:, 
malidenty dignity. 

Probatly under tho same circumstances young 
Wylde would have offered himself to most girls, but 
this exquisite halo of resetwe which surrounded 
Grave epit thtm in that rapturons state of aloofness 
which, miaell with comparative security, is tho in- 
tensest iftoxieation of the emotions. 

All at ones this like a card house, 
tumbled. Mir. Gorden ‘tremendously, and died 
of heart Gixemne. 

Mirs. Gordon wee dhodked out of her easy-chair ani 
into‘her bel. Am between the second 
daughter anf a young man of lofty pretensions was 
broken off, and Amos Wylde found bimedBf, as it 
were, in the unexpected position of protedter and 
sole remaiming friend to this of hapless 
women, Uméler these cirowmetunces he said to 
Grase, not on ‘anpulse, but after melture delibera- 
tion’: 

“You must permit mete mow what I have 
consteriily wished ‘to say sine theeatly days of our 

quaint that I love you; thet to me you sre 
‘the one womandf the world, But, Grace, what idle, 
almost insulting words those are whless I can add to 
them—acoept my eve; become my wife; allow mo 
to interpose between you and threatening 
hardships. And Zeannot say this. I am not earning 
my own living. Zee mo definite prospect of doing 
so by means of my profession, which I have spent 
my life and my capital fin acquiring, as you know. 
What, therefore, must Ido? Continue in the eqni- 
vocal position of a lover whose tongue is tied, whosv 
future is utterly uncertain, who is powerless in this 
emergency ?”’ 

He paused, and Grace, her slim white hands 
folded, her sweeping lashes drooped, likewise kept 
silence, 

‘“‘ What must I do, Grace?” and he gathered tho 
small hanis into tris own. 

“Your friendship is very sweet,” she faltered. 
He ernshed his Kisses against the pink palms held 
within his owk, 

“But, Gracie,” he forced himself to add, “it is 
not friendship—it is ‘love, passionate, all-exactisg 
love as ever man feltfor woman. It demands you 
without’being ablo toask for yon. ave I a right 
to confess this sort of love? is it right for you to 
‘listen to its confession?” 

“T can see no wrong,” she faltered, passive in her 
torture. 

‘He put her ‘hands aside. 

“Then I must make you sée it, before we go 
another ¢tep” ‘he eaid, desperately. “So long as J 
am your lover, I preclude the possibility of your 
having wndther'lover—one who could marry and care 
for you at once, and not for you only. but for youvs. 
Why should 1 stand in the way of your future pros- 
pects? —why ?” 

She reached toward him with the hands he-had-re- 
Teased ; a little cry was crushed frow her lips: 
“Because I'love you.” 

Tho little words were worth tenfold from her. 
‘Women of less reserve give less when they give all. 
Wylde folde her in hisarms. It was so easy to be 
brave with thisincentive. They stu \ied their plaus 
together. Each must cxer't herself now. 

Eva, the youngest girl, was to go to « friend for 
six months; Grace could get wusic scholars; Jessio 
would be housekeeper for the present. They all 
brightened a little under the spur of Amos’s 
brotherly sympathy and help. 








diows reserve'pleased him first. ; 


It was ‘he who lad th» carpets and hung the cur- 
tains in the small apartments into which they moved, 
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{ PLOTTING. } 


and often ended his exertions by producing the 
oysters while the girls furnished the coffee and 
crackers for a festival in honour of their joint achiev- 
ments, 

The novelty wore off, of course, in time. Ward- 
robes were worn out, pupils were scarce, Eva came 
home to add her holplessness to the load, and the 
shadows that settied around Grace’s eyes did not 
disperse any mere, while a certain meagreness of 
cheek and neck began to rob her slim proportions of 
their charm. *” 

Wylde’s visits settled into stereotyped things. 
Not every evening any more, because he ought to 
study, and Grace often had to sew. He would not 
have confessed that it was a little relief not to go too 
often; she would not have admitted that she wanted 
him oftener than hecame. Yet the confession and 
the admission would have been equally true. 

Laurence Endicote found that Amos always had 
the blue devils after spending the evening in Clive 
Street. What wondér? It is bad enough for a 
young fellow to have his own poverty to brave out. 
But the poverty of women is twice as odious and 
sickening as that of men, and the Gordons were so 
poor. 

He had not visited Grace for a week until the 
evening prior to his conversation with his friend, 
and Jessie and Eva had given their welcome a little 
air of reproach which jarred him. Grace was nearly 
ag usual ; a little more sober-eyed, a trifle plainer in 
attire, her lover noticed. 

It crazed him to have nothing to cheor her by. He 
was hardly happy to have the younger girls slip out 
of the room presently and leave him alone with 
Grace. However, it seemed that the privacy was of 


her planning. 

“Amos, I want to talk to you about somethin 
peo I have been thinking over for pera 
ays. 








It always startled people when Grace took the 
initiative, and Amos was startled, and not plea- 
santly. 
‘* T shan’t make any apology,’’ she went on; ‘‘ you 
know all about our affairs, at least you know enough 
to understand that a little increase of income would 
be very desirable. Now I see a way to obtain this 
increase.” 
He listened moodily, and having waited for a reply, 
Grace continued : 
‘“*T have an offer of a situation which will occupy 
me only a couple of hours—in the evening, and will 
pay me far better than any pupils do, In fact, there 
is a little demand for the thir i-rate singing- lessons. 
Instrumental instruction is much more in demand. 
I could transfer most of my scholars to Eva, if I gave 
them up.” 
Ske spoke with a sort of breathless hurry. It wasa 
long speech for Grace, 
. v My poor child, what is it you think you can 
o? 
**Oh, Amos,” the hysterical lump rising in her 
throat, “if I could think you would not care. I 
should not mind for myself, not the least bit, but 

‘ou——” 

‘“*T don’t know of any reason why you should con- 
sider me, especially,” said the young man, gloomily ; 
“and, anyhow, what can I answer till I know what 
you mean ?”’ 

“You cannot, of course,” her cool dignity rescuing 
her again. ‘‘ My plan is to go upon the stage—to 
sing 1n the chorus.” 

Amos Wylde was suffieiently shocked, at least. 
Grace—his Grace, this wild violet of womanhood, 
whom even his eyes might not gaze upon too long 
nor too close, upon the stage, singing in a chorus. 

‘I never could consent to it,’’ he said, hastily, 
forgetting that he h-d abjured his right to considera- 


his tone that only malice aforethought could havo 
invented such an uncomfortable plan. 

Grace burst into tears, for the first time in their 
acquaintance. 

“T have got to do something. Thero is no help for 
it. Don’t make it any harder for me.’’ 

“TI am a brute,” said Amos, overcome by this 
appeal, “to add to your sufferings.” He went and 
took her in his arms and wiped her tears. 

“ Grace, my darling, you shall never be driven to 
that disgrace, not while I live. Oh, my love, that 
_ should have been forced to consider such a 


** I don’t mind,” she insisted, “for myself. I want 
—_ Why not that as wellasany? I must have 
work.” 

She could not put it more plainly, could not tell 
him in so many words that rent was due and gro- 
ceries were ded and clothes worn out. But he 
understood, He rose. 

“‘ Promise me to think no more of this until you 
see me again.” 

* You are going, so soon ?”” 

“Yes, Grace; Iam going away to think. I shall 
come to-morrow evening, or you shall hear from me. 
Promise me not to think of what you have spoken of 
again.’’ 

eyhe hesitated. An impatient frown gathered on 
his face. 

“Amos,” she said, hastily, ‘‘ while we stand to 
one another as we do now, I will do nothing without 
your consent.”’ 

The words told him that to her mind also there 
had come discontent in this dreary sort of loverhood, 
and it awoke his passion into new flame. No wonder 
that he went back to his dull little office and de- 
spised himself; no wonder that he resented Laurence 
Endicote’s advice. 

The hours of the day passed, and no decision came 
to the young man. Even if he was prepared for im- 
mediate sacrifice, could he of any surety help Grace 
in her predicament? A clerkship, providing he could 
et it, would not take care of them all, and he well 
new that Grace would not desert her mother and 
sisters even for him. 





In this state of dodge he heard the postman’s 
gh the stairs, ands letter was thrust under 
his door. 


He pickéd it up, glad of any diversion from bis 
mental trouble, and deciphered the postmark— 
“North Thorpe.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuts was the letter, on large blue paper, in a caro- 
less hand, as if it had been an enlarged prescrip- 
tion: 


‘My Dear Sir,—A physician is tempted perhaps 
more than any other manner of man to meddle with 
what does not precisely concern him, and I will pre- 
face this communication by informing you that I am 
a physician, and that my medulesome propensities 
are at present concerned with a patient whose 
only living relative, I find, after due investigation, 
to be, as I suppose, yourself. The lady, for it is a 
lady to whom I refer, is Mrs. Rebecca Hollis, your 
maternal great-aunt. She is aged, has some property, 
and is not wholly sound in mind. 

‘She has lived for forty years a secluded life. At 
times she has employed some person in her service, 
always engaging aud dismissing them at her owr 
option ; and although rather eccentric, I, as her medi 
cal adviser, have never discovered anything in her 
condition to warrant intrusive action. Never, that 
is, until now, To make my facts clear, I will explain 
that some ten years ago Mrs. Hollis received as an 
attendant a woman, a stranger in the vicinity, by the 
name of Bruce, She has continued to reside with 

our aunt ever since, and though never prepossessed 
her manner, I have not until of late thought my- 
self warranted in investigating her character or 
motives. : 

* About two years since there suddenly appeared 
at Mrs, Hollis’s a yourg woman who announced her- 
self as Mrs. Bruce’s daughter. This young person, 
of whose existence no one has heard heretofore, after 
a few weeks’ stay, was sent to the academy at West 
Thorpe, where she has remained as a pupil until 
within a few weeks: It seemed rather a matter oi 
surprise to some that Mrs. Bruce, who was supposed 
te receive but moderate wages (her mistress being 
noted for her parsimony), should afford for her 
daughter such advantages as those of the academy, 
but in the community no one felt called upon to 
investigate the case. The young woman became 
known by sight in the vicinity, and, as she has a fine 
appearance, is not, as I understand, without her 
friends and admirers. 

“ With this preface I will come to the point of 





tion so recently. ‘“‘ Never!’? With some inferencein 
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my story. Two weeks ago last evening, returning 
from a professional visit across the mountain, be- 
tween one and two o’clock in the morning, I passed 
Mrs, Hollis’s farm, which lies off the main road, the 
house being surrounded by a pine grove. My atten- 
tion was attracted by a light in the house, and I 
had scarcely observed it, when I heard from the 
same direction a succession of sharp cries. Driving 
hastily to the house and alighting, I succeeded after 
a time in effecting an entrance. y I was not im- 
mediately admitted I have not been able to solve. 

“Once within, I found a scene of great confusion. 
Mrs. Hollis, whom subsequent examination proved 
to have been strangled almost to death, lay panting 
upon the bed. Mrs. Bruce, fully dressed, was bleed- 
ing quite profasely from a flesh wound on her cheek. 
Her iaughter, as she is called, having at first con- 
eealed herself in a closet, came oat presently in her 
night-clothes, wrapped ina shawl. The story told 
by the Bruces (Mrs. Hollis is inno condition to 
make & coherent statement) is, that they were 
awakened by your aunt standing over their bed hold- 
ing a blunt butcher-knive in her hand, with which 
she attacked Mrs. Bruce ; that the latter, forced to 
self-defence, seized her by the throat, but not until 
she bad received the afore-mentioned wound. My 

essional interest was naturally first 
+ did not escape me that Mrs. Hollis’ 
arranged, nor that the young woman immediately 
occupied herself in closing some drawers which were 
standing open when I entered. 

“IT will not deny that it was my impression that 
there was an attempt at robbery, end perhaps 
murder, nor that, in my opinion, Mrs. Bruce 
wounded herself after discovering my arrival, in 
order to confirm her hastily invented story. 

“ Having ap to this time regarded Mrs. Hollis as 
capable of managing her own business matters, I was 
surprised to learn that for the past four years her 
attendant has collected her moneys, signed her re- 
ceipts, and generally conducted her affairs, Without 
dwelling upon the past, I would state, as my opinion, 
that those having a natural claim upon Mrs, Hollis 
should now come forward and vindicate it. 

“ And with a view to compassing this end, I have 
with some difficulty traced your relationship, dis- 
covered your whereabouts, and written out for your 
benefit this summary of facts. I have no doub: of 
your prompt action, which I shall be happy to fur- 
ther in any way; and meanwhile I have the honour 
to subscribe myself, 


* Your obedient servant, 
*‘ Joun Fotsom, M.D.” 


The world seemed suddenly full of blinding light 
to Amos Wylde. He read the letter twice. He rose 
and looked in the glass ; he pinched his flesh to make 
sure he was awake, and not dreaming. Then he 
hastily began preparations for action. A railroad 
guide and a portmanteau first. Then a flying call, a 
feverish explanation to Laurence Endicote, and the 
loan of a hundred dollars upon his law books. 

Half of this sum he enclosed to Grace Gordon with 
these words : 


‘Use this freely for my sake. I am obliged to 
leave town withont seeing you. Remember your 
promise, and take courage. I see a gleam of 
light. ** Yours ever, 

“ A, w.” 


Twenty-four hours later, in company with Dr. 
Folsom, he was jogging over the hilly roadsin the 
sweet spring weather, thrilled with excited expec- 
tation; all alive to new impressions. 

‘* As for these women, these miserable harpies,’’ 
he was saying, ‘‘I will soon oust them.” 

The doctor,a precise and rather petrified speci- 
men of the profession, stole a wary look at the 
young heir come to take possession. 

“There is no telling what hold,” he said, “ these 
women may have got upon your aunt. I think I 
would deal softly with them 1o begin.” 

Young Wylde found himself wondering how it was 
that the doctor’s indignation seemed suddenly to 
have subsided, Lawyer-like he began to seek his 
new friend’s motive for the disclosures he had 
made and which he now seemed in no haste to 
press, 

“You say that you have been visiting the house 
regularly, doctor. Have you hinted at my existence 
or arrival ?”” 

“‘ Vaguely, my dear sir, only vaguely. I thought 
it best.to let you manage your own affairs. Here 
now is the road which leads to the house. You see 
it yonder.”’ 

Mr. Wylde alighted from the carriage with thanks, 
to pursue his way. 

The doctor smiled grimly after him. 

“ Harpies, indeed! I shall wonder if hefsn’t deep 
in the mire before he leaves there to-night, The 
young jade deserves to be ousted, though. To think 





of her impudence tome. A pretty piece of flesh and 
blood, and that’s a fact; but if she thinks it better 
to be a young man’s slave than an old man’s darling 
(not so very old a man, either!) why, all I can say is, 
that I reckon I was lucky to escape.” 

From which it may be inferred that Dr. Folsom 
was not wholly disinterested in his attempts to un- 
ravel the mystery of the Hollis household. 

Amos aa pursued his way lost in reverie. 
ue pictured the brightest possible issue to his adven- 

ure. 

The sun was just sinking as he approached the 
house and wen his way to the side door, which, 
from a little porch, opened into a room, 

The cheery good order of the room impressed him 
even before he took in any details either of room or 
occupants, A small round tea-table occupied the 
middle of the apartment, covered with a glossy 
cloth, and set out daintily with a pat of golden butter, 
a plate of biscuit, a dish of honey, and a black-nosed 
tea-pot emitting tempting fumes. 

A comely middle-aged woman, who looked like a 
respectable housekeeper, was seated with her back to 
the door, and at his knock her companion rose from 
the table with a slight expression of surprise. 

Amos saw confronting him a woman of dazzling 
beauty. She was of large, voluptuous mould. A 
dress of gray stuff set upon her superb form, dis- 
playing every swell and curve of shoulders, waist, 
and bust. And froma simple ruffle her head rose 
loftily, like a flower from its calyx. 

She had a thick, white skin, like the texture of 
magnolia petals; bight, heavy hair, growing low in 
ripples over her brow; dark, brilliant blue eyes, and 
full, seductive lips. 

Amos lifted his hat unconsciously. 

** Is this Miss Bruce ?” 

She bowed assent. He felt the need of some in- 
dorsement for himself. 

“Dr. Folsom has perhaps spoken to you of my 
arrival? Iam Mr. Wylde, a nephew of Mrs. 
Hollis.” 

She smiled then with her flexible lips. 

* Pray come in, Mr. Wylde. My motherand I are 
truly glad that there is some one tv relieve us of our 
great responsibility concerning your aunt. I sup- 
pose Dr. Folsom has told you of the scene we have 
lately gone through? My mother, as you see, still 
bears the marks of the painful encounter.” 

Mrs. Bruce, after the first salutations, busied her- 
self in preparing a plate and cup for her guest, as 
well asin adding some cold meat to the supplies. 
Iv ten minutes after his arrival Amos found himself 
being most favourably impressed as well as hospit- 
ably entertained by the two “ harpies.” 

**I shall wish to see my aunt, when it is conve- 
nient,” he said, on rising from the table. 

* Arvillah will show you the way at any time, 
sir.” 

His visit to his relative resulted in but one im- 
pression—that a most unpleasant-looking old lady 
was kept in a state of neatness and propriety for 
which somebody deserved the lasting gratitude of 
the surviving relative. Of course Mrs. Hollis neither 
recognised nor noticed him, Arvillah left him alone 
in the room, from which he was soon glad to escape, 

The three discussed the old lady’s affairs during 
the evening with apparently equal anxiety to do 
right by everything. At ten o’clock Amos was 
shown to the best room, curtained in white and 
scented with lavender, a few cedar sticks burning on 
the hearth to dissipate the evening dampness. He 
went to bed comfortably in body and mind, but he 
awoke with the resolution to come to definite terms 
with the women, What he wanted was not to be 
entertained as a distinguished guest, and over- 
whelmed by their model housekeeping, but to possess 
himself of a property to which he was the rightful 
heir. The old lady could be decently cared for at 
smallexpense. The farm could be rented, an income 
assured him, and all his troubles at an end. 

It was Arvillah who, during the morning, showed 
him over the farm and outbuildings. Everything 
proved the capability of the manager. 

“IT cannot tell you how highly I think of your 
mother, Miss Bruce, She is fit for a Prime Minis- 


r. 

*: Mother has naturally grown interested, you see. 
Before your aunt lost her mind they lived here 
together in perfect sympathy. Of course, after the 
situation became so perilous, for mother has felt tha’ 
her life was in danger for some years, she would not 
have remain-d except for the old tie and the feeling 
that no one could do quite so well as she.” 

“ That is true. And I wish your mother to feel that 
in case I think it best to remove my aunt where she 
can have constant medical care, I shall not overlook 
her claims upon my gratitude.” 

Miss Bruce raised her delicate eyebrows ever so 
slightly at this condescension, 

“I suppose if Mrs, Hollis had not provided for 





herself during life, and for the disposal of her pro. 
perty after death, that my mother might have felt—’ 
She paused, looking critically at her companion. 

A new emotion shot through the young man’s per- 
ceptions. It was strange that he had not thought of 
this possibility, What but the certainty of future 
reward conld have tempted these women to devote 
themselves so assiduously to his aged relative ? 

‘* Ah,” he said, ‘your mother, then, has been in 
my aunt’s confidence since the time when she was 
in a mental condition necessary for visposing of her 
property in a legal manner ?”’ 

‘‘ Mother has been here for ten years,” returned 
Arvillah, and they knew mutually that they wero 
threatening each other. 

Amos, not sure of the extent of Arvillah’s legiti- 
mate power, felt himself warranted in offsetting it 
by a a little personal advantage. 

“* Miss Bruee,’’ he said, dropping his tone of menace 
and speaking persuasively, “ your mother is doing a 
work which money can poorly reward. I am anxious, 
as Mrs, Hollis’s only —_ heir, to consider her 
interests and yours. P rhaps you can tell me how 
it will be best for me to serve you.”’ 

“It is a great comfort,” said Arvillah, “to have 
you come and share our responsibility.” 

“If Mrs. Hollis, as you say, has made her business 
arraugements in a binding manner, while she was in 
> the responsibility is not very great for any 
of us,’’ 

He spoke with slow emphasis. They were in the 
orchard, the air heavy with fragrance, the sward 
strewn with pale pink petals. Arvillah paused, 
twisting a twig a little nervously in her fingers. 

‘Let us sit down for a few minutes, Mr. Wylde,” 
she said, pointing to some fallen rails. ‘There is a 


ee she said, *‘ to be taken by somebody 
Set 


“ Well, Miss Bruce ?” 

Their eyes met. He knew that she held power of 
some sort over him. 

‘* If our interests were one,”’ she began, somewhat 
spasmodically, again. 

“Tt is not incredible that they might be,”’ he said, 
in a tone of gallantry, justifying himself by a sense 
of his necessity. 

She looked at him quickly, rather pleadingly. ‘‘ I 
don’t see how any thing is to be done unless we act 
together,” she added. 

_ must obtain her confidence, he felt now, atany 


“It is for you to say how we may act together,”’ 
he replied, and he shifted his position a bit, resting 
his arm across the rail she leaned against, loosing 
into her fave with an interest not wholly feigned, 

**I may trust you, then? You will not harm mo 
—nor despise me ?”’ 

“Tbat would be impossible,’’ he said, ina low 

tone. 
“Then I will tell you all. During the s:cond year 
of my mother’s residence here Mrs, Hollis made a 
will. My mother was witness, and there was another 
witness, who is dead. In that will she provided fur 
her own maintenance here until her death; she 
specified my mother’s wages, and then she bequeathed 
her entire estate to a foreign mission.”’ 

‘Upon the supposition that she had no natural 
heir ?”’ 

** Mother thinks through the undue influence of a 
missionary who was staying here, billetted upon her 
by the church in Thorpe. They were holding a re- 
vival at the time. Mother joined, and Mrs. Hollis 

This missionary was the second witness to the 
will.” 

** Where is the will ?” 

‘*In the house. Mrs. Hollis keeps all her papers 
between the m»ttrasses of her bed.” 

“Your mother attempted to get possession of it 
the night of the scuffle,’ said Amos Wylde, ina firm 
tone. ‘* What good does she think it wou!d do her ?’’ 

**Tt would do you good,” said Arvillah, quickly. 

‘* But your mother had an o: ject of her own ?”’ 

*©Of course. She has always thought the will 
would not stand, and that she should bring in a 
claim against the estate for services.” 

“ But if the will is worthless, why destroy it?” 

‘‘Mr. Wylde, you said I might trust you. This is 
why. Because Dr. Folsom, who knows about the 
will, says that unless I marry him he will testify that 
Mrs. Hollis was of sound mind at the time it was 
made.” 

«“ The old blackguard,.’ muttered Amos, un Jer his 
breath, ‘‘ Well, Miss Bruce,” he continued, aloud, 
* you appear to see into things pretty clearly, What 
do you see next ?”’ 

. “If the will were out of the way, you would have 
all the power,” was her answer. “ You have said I 
vight trust you, and I do.” 

“But the will is not out of the way.” 

She dropped her voice almost to a whisper, and 
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they both started as robin hopped by them on the 


Tass. 
It might be, if we acted together.” 

Amos felt how the transaction was opposed to the 
spirit of the scene, with a sense of revoli. To rob n 
demented old woman of the papers which she secured 
with her feeble life itself !—to enter imto a partmer- 
ship of erime with this handsome, unscrupulous girl, 


who seemed to be gaining a sort of mesmeric power 
over him! He loathed himself and the whole transae- 
tion, But what was the alternative? To lose the 
money the possession of which had seemed like a 
resene from perdition. 

He sat in silence. 

The picture of his dreary-offiee, bis duns, of the 
last evening spent with Grace, of the alternative 
awaiting her, all swam before him. Hesaid to him- 


self: 

“T ovost have the will. What is a crazy woman’s 
willé What are those miserable heathen anyhow, 
compared with my needs ?” 

But if she is and has been crazy, his thought went 
on, her widl is worthless. True, but here is a medical 
man who, unless he can gain bis point, will swear 
that she was sane. 

He thought Arvillah was a litthe unreasonable not 
to remove his difficulties by m«rrying the dector. 

‘* Miss Bruce, is it impossible that yon should ever 
consent te the dector’s enit ?”’ he said, giving expres- 
sion to hia thought. 

Kher bive eyes flashed; she straightened her supple 
fora. 

‘You know him. De you think I should mate 
with him ?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, emphatically, “I do not. I beg 
your pardon for the suggestion,” 

Amos Wylde felthis thonghts in a muddle when, 
by-and-bye, he found himself alone. 

Only one vent suggested iteelf—~counsel with 
Laurence Enditote. 

‘‘Laurie,’’ he wrote, “ I am in the biggest predica- 
ment I was ever in yet. You must come to me.” 

And when the letter was dispatched a weight seemed 
taken from his brain, and he possessed his soul in 
patience, and began rather to enjoy his situation. 

There is nothing more calming than being made 
comfortable. 

Mrs. Bamnce’s housekeeping was superlative, The 
old place was beautiful amid the uduing and 
blossoming, and Arvillah— well, he quieted his 
scruples with the idea that he owed her a sort of pro- 
tection from the overtures of this ridioulous deetor, 
as the representative of the invalid to whom her 
mother had been ee kind; and also that if—he hesi- 
tated even to himself—that if he should decide to 
steal the will, he must seeure her eternal regard for 

his own security. 

Meanwhile he waited, visiting his aunt’s bedside 
daily, and making studies of her case. 

His mental perturbation was not so great but that 
he was able to play croquet, «nd he and Arvillah 
stood at sundown out on the sward knocking their 
bails about gaily, when an open carriage driving 
towards the gate arrested theirattention. One glance 
revealed its occupants to Amos. It was Laurence 
Endicote and Graee Gerdon. 

Let me testify at onve that Amos had ne emotion 
but of relieved delight. 

He hastened to receive them, and could not repress 
a sense of surprise at the improvement visible in 
Grace since he had lest seen her. Her eyes shone, 
her cheeks were flushed. 

“T have brought snch good news,” she whispered. 
** An old creditor of my father’s has left us a fortune. 
I had to come to tell you. Laurence urged me to.” 

Ames had no time for verbal reply, for Mrs. Brace 
seemed to be sinking fast, and urging one of the young 
men to fetch Dr. Folsom. 

During the evening the old lady breathed her last 
peacefully. And the doctor, standing by the bed- 
side, said, rather maliciously : 

* I shall take the liberty of putting the papers of 
my old friend immediately under lock and key.’’ 

No one interfered with him. Amos could not resist 
a long breath of relief that under any circumstances 
theft was out of his pewer. 

Meanwhile, he had acquainted his friend with the 
circumstances, and Laurence, after little, called the 
doctor on one side, and said : 

_ “If Miss Bruce were your promised wife, doctor, 

it would make, I understand, some difference in your 
attitude towards the estate ?” 

“‘ Miss Bruce, sir, is nothing to me, and neither she 
nor any of those present bas the shadow of a claim an 
our friend’s property.” 

‘*T rejoice at your first statement,” said Laurence, 
coolly, for a mere charming person than Miss Bruee 

I never saw. As for the last assertion, time will 

show.”’ 

And time did show some unforeseen circum- 
stances. 


vabone, 


lady, contested the will..and it weeset anide, leay- 
ing him in possession of a com:ortable little pro- 
perty, with which he forthwith 
Gordon, and ét beeame the stepping-stone to a large | 
prosperity, 


add a voluntary bones ia adjusting them, and still 
happier when, two or three years later, his friend, 
Lanvenes and Arvillah were unite: im marriage, 
and his circumstances warranted him in waking 
them a rather magnificent present. 
As for the old doctor, he, having buried already 
two better-halves at the time of our fivat intro- 
duction, might, without exciting our cemmiseration, 
have been permitted to end bis earthly pilgtimage 


But—perhaps as @ reward for the wnconseious 
good he aceomplished throngh his letter te Anivs 
Weide, he was blewed in procuring « partner, uo 
other than buxom AMisttess Bruce, who, comely and 
orderly as ever, wamages him anil kis honsehold to 
the best advantage. FL. Dd, 
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A GREAT DESIDHRATUM. 


FascinatineG, sur Prrvorovs Farr Own: “What 
@ pity your husband doesn’t have plate-glass put un 
his pictures, as some people do!’” 

Hostess: “*You think it makes the pictures 
richer in tone ?” 

FascinaTING Farr One: “T don"t know about 
that, but one can see one’s-self in them, at‘teast.”’ 





A POSER. ; 
SrortinG Gent: “‘I say, there® a lot o° yout 
*ounds running the other side of the water.’ 
Huntsman: “ Then perhaps you'll just pop over, 
and give ’em a holloo.” 
Sporting gent subsides. 
. A PORE SUFFERER, 
Lavy: “ Just.out of the infiemary,areyonP You 
seem a complete eure !”’ : 
Ronust Bacewr : “ th, but ét’s-abliin the inn’ard’s 

marm!”’ ~~-Panch. 4 

SHORT ‘WARS WITH THE SULTAN, 


You, by the Prophet’s beard who swear, 

The Porte and Vatican compare! 

Mahomet’s heir to the Successor j 

Of Peter, Pontiff, and Confessor ? 

You imitate the Papal way 

Of saying Powers and Princes nay ? 

With you, at least, when you refuse 

To treat, such roundness they might use, 

As some would e’n presume to give 

His Holiness’s negstive. 

To you, when likewise you deny 

The claims of reason, and reply " 

“Non possunrus’”’ to their request, 

Their words should be ‘* Nevesse-est.”’” 
—Punch. 


Wuy is Saturday the best day to make inguiries at 
the General Post Office?—Becanse it’s ten to one 
you'll find the clerks there, and on other days it’s ten 
to four. —Panch, 

THE PORTE AND THE POWERS. 

Ir is whispered that a ‘high Turkish official ,epeak- 
ing of the six governments ted at the Jate 
ineffectual conferenee, © , ate dete divan, that 
they might call themselves the six Powens, but he, 
for his part, called them tho six Weaknesses. 

~ Punch. 
THE BEST COVERING BOR A RIVER-BED. 
Suecrs of rain, ~Punch. 
JOINT ACCOUNT. 

A suTcurr’s bill. 

HIGH CHURCH PELOW STAIRS. 

Mistress (astonished): ‘‘ Wish to leave, Jane? 
Why, you have been here only aweek. Whatever is 
the matter ?”’ 
Marp: “Fact is, ma’am, I’m used to ge te matins 
at eight a.m.,and thats ‘the very hour when master 
will have his breakfast.” —JSady. 

A RISING MAN, 


—Punch. 


—Punreh. 


j seventeen senses! The Queen 





WRLD SCHOOLED 
POLICEMAN : Ms Now, then, young man, you ought 


' there nin’tmo morc 


Grace | to de in school, 


: “Sebool ? 


| school for me. I've passed my asaminations am: 
reasonable im everv sense, antl Ames was happy 60 test drorin’-reom,’’ 


and ‘uag up in our 
—F am, 


THE NEW KDUUA TION. 
My little bey is home from achool, 
And puts.me in a on. 
At learning I am quite a fool, 
ing to the fashion ; 
Td tutors and professors once, 
‘ Feng a; page years at — 
is stri proves me guite.a dunce 
In-every branch of Knowledge. 


‘They've only jnst’ be Tlearn, 
Eiiciout y oie” 

Onr Latin and our Greek they spurn. 
To aid our degradation ; 


A i 
Are olf folks able—who ean bell 
‘To write their names, I wonder? 


The modern teacher witers all, 
‘The scholars are the are wqusll 
From Mineries to 3 
Such excellence-our reach, 
This Boar@ should rather 
Resign the clever-chill, end teach 
The ignoramus father. —Fan. 
LEGAL ENQUIRY. 
Do standing eounsel ever get tired ? 
. * ‘Pee Ter. 
Weston may be justly proud of tis feat. 
y tly ay 


A TAPER WASTE. 
ALTAR wandles, —Jady. 
A posse fer’Sir Albert Woods and the Collegeof 


—Jndy. 


§ Arms,—To find the crest of the waves and the arms 


of the-sea. —Jadiy. 
HOPE PSFERRED. 
Littrs Giat {looking at of@ fatly’s jewellery) : 
* Please, grannie, give me those earrings ?” 
GRANNTE: “No, dear, I’ van"t spare them now, but 
when I die all my rings and money will be yours.” 
Litrts Grau: “Well, grannie, bat how soon will 
” 


you die 

UNWARRANTABLE INTRUSION. 
. GENTLEMAx : “I heargon had bad Juek on Friday, 
em ad 
Howtsman: ‘luck, sir? Ibelieve yer! A lot 
0’ them blarmed townies come outa ’ollerin’ and a 
shoutin’, a frightenin’ the poor foxes out o’ their 
make a law 
as they shonldn’t. build no towns not within ten milo 
o’ # pack of ’ounds!’’ 

** JACK’S DELIGHT.”’ 

A PrRovinctAL paper states that as a proof of the 


, mildnoss of the seavon, full blown roses were gathered 


out of doors at Kinnerton by Mrs. Frost. Can it be 

that our old friend Jaek, © hasn’t ‘been seen all 

this season, is laid up and has to depute some small 

duties to his missus? Anyhow, it seems strange 

that the he season should: be proved by 

Frost nipping the roses! —Fun. 
ADL THS TUN OF THE FARR. 

Miss Cyara Grirritis, actress, has been smack- 
ing the face of Mr. Fair, actor, We sympathise with 
the lady's desire to maken Fair hit, but hope she 
won't do itagain. ‘Lhe complainant was a man, and 
ought to be able to take care of himself; but no 
one likes to see a Fair fave smacked. —Fun, 


CONVENIENT SWEARING. 

In Connecticut, a certain justice was called to the 
gaol to liberate.a worthless debtor by receiving his 
oath that he was net werth twenty dollars. 

“ Well, Johnny,’ said the justice en entering, 
“can you swear that you are aot worth twenty 
dellars, and never will be ?” 

‘* Why,” answered the other rather chagrined at 
the question, ** I canswear that Iam not worth that 
amount at +4 

‘* Well, well,” returned the justice, “Lean swe r 
to the rest; se go along, Johnny.’’ 

And the man was swern and discharged. 


POLITE DISMISSAL. 


A ocoUNTRY paper says that the other day an Irish- 
man was called up in a case of assault and battery, 
and —- asked by the magistrate what he said, re- 
marked ; 








Amos Wylde, as the natnral heir of the deceased 


Faturr THAMBS. —Jiudy. 
A DIPLOMATIC AGENT. 
Sort soap. —Jady, 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Mune forms, —Iuily. 
Tur new drink patronised by she Powers-—Mulled 
Porte. —Fun. 


“I said to him wid the toe of my beot, ‘Go 
home!” 
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A.LApy, the wife of a well-known merchant, had | 
occasion to ride in a train. She was timid Jady, | 
and bad @ mortal dread of pickpockets. She knew 
she would be robbed in riding through the-tuanel. 
‘The train was crowded. There was but one vacant 
seat, Which must be shared witha gentleman who 
wore a duster. As the train entered the tuntiel the} 
woman put a guard over her pocket, Oh, horror! | 
she eaught the hamd of her associate, and held on 
to it, resolving to bring iniquity to light, @n 
emerging into the sunshiae she found that she had | 
caught hold of the gentleman’s band, but ft was én | 
his own pocket. She was intensely mortified, and | 
made ample apology. The gentleman, who was a 
well-known lawyer, langhed the matter off, but tio 
woman would notbe.appeased, Sheg tthe address 
of the gentleman, end sent her husband to explain 
how the thing could have happened. Ia ‘heron- 
fasion, she neglected te explain how she could hold 
the hand of a stranger for half a mile in the dark. 

JANUARY SUMMER. 


An advertisement announces that: 

“*Cherry Rips’ is commenced in the January 
number of the Tonple Bar Magazine.’” 

Here is indeed a proof of the i 
ness of the season. 

OFFICIAL OMISSION. 

We see advertiaed extensively : 

“ Tnexheustible salts, as supplied to the Qacen.”’ 

What a pity that they were not supplied to the 
Acmiraity in time for sseue to thedast Arotic Expe- 
dition. —Punen. 

Poxer—red-hot— banished from Pantomime, has 
been received with open arms at some fashionable 
London clubs. —Pauoh. 


SEVEN LABOURS ¥OR SOMEBODY. 


1. When will Sourebody do something towards the 
general introduction of some really sweeping mensares 
for the cleansing of our pavements ? 

2. When will somebody do something towards 
Soepeens Christmas, and all the year round dranken- 
news 

3. When will Somebody do something towards 
removing Temple Bar and Holywell Street ? 

4. When will somebody do something towards 
making chickens, beefsteaks, salmon, butter, eggs, 
and oysters as cheap as they once used to be ? 

5. When will somebody do something really sensi- 
ble in Parliament, or out of it, to ciuse a marked 
decrease in preventible railway accidents? 

6. When will somebody do something to induce 
educated Britons to club together for the establish- 
ment of a National Theatre? 

7. When will Somebody do something to solve the 
prossing problem of compulsory school — ? 

— cA. 
MRS. MALAPROP RIGHT FOR ONCR. 

Wnuen she ¢alled the bright moment between two 
showers an interregnum. ~-Puneh. 

“Wat do you mean by .‘bumbngging,” 
madam ?”? asked a homely lawyer of an old lady 
whom he was cress-examiniog. : 

“IT don’t know asI can exactly say, sir; but if a 
lady were to say that you were a handsome man, 
that would be it,” . 


mitd- 


NOTES. 

Tue Amalgamated Society of Wreckers have 
adopted as the Society’s toast of honour “ The Lave: 
Founder.” 

The Courtof Arches will shortly assemble to decide 
the right of a clergyman to refuse to christen an 
auctioneer’s son “‘ Q-bid-bigher,” 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals have abandoned the prosecution of the bulls wi:o 
gored each other, because Mr. Knatchbull Somebody 
proved they were merely befriending each other. 

Nares dined recently with the Grocers, Why not 
with the game dealers? He’d be more at home in 
the Pole try line. —Fan. 

OPERATIC. 

THE performance of Auber’s Masanicllo seems to 
be the signal for a political row and hubbub in Bel- 
gium just now. Its announcement causes the people 
to come together ina Massan’ Yell,oh! -—fun. 

STOPPED TO TAKE UP. 


A Lonpon and North-Western train was seized the 
other day for a Poor-rate. This was a bona fide case 
of distraining, but the train must have been going at 
& poor rate to be seized. —Fan. 


* A kiss,” says a writer,“ isa seal expressing 
a sincere attachmeat—the pledge of union—taking 
the impression on an ivory coral press, and the crim- 
son balsam for love-wounded hearts.” And, adds 
Cupid, bring me a quart instanter. 


Chinese muidservants should ‘be introduced into Bi g- 
land as well as Cliinese men labourers, No doud: 
the new ambassador will make Chinese notions a la 
tmhode, for the ecason. 


A Dawhory git) has settled the matter. She says 
that a frosty moustache is just like ice cream. 


A Revenve collector recentiy received imtima- 
tion that a person “Kept a trap without paying 
duty.’ The collector calied, and began: 

“ You deep # twap, 1 anderstand ?” 

“Yes.” 

— you # dicense'for that trap ?”’ 

“ ‘o.”" 

Down goes an entry of this candid admission in 
the note-book. 

“Did you ‘have alicense last year ?” 

“No.” 

Another entry ia the ‘book. 

‘“* Why did you not take outa license 2”” 

“I did mot think it was necessary.” 

‘How many wheels has it?” 

. Why, what sort of a trap is it?” 

A mousetrap !” 





THE WATPR-CASK. 


To Lucas—one who freely lent 

To wi nei — Peter went 
To borrow—no great thing to ask— 
For just one week, an em cask. 
‘Take it,” said Lucas; “when I can 
I like toserve an honest man 

With any trifle, snch as this 

Which you require; Isha net miss 
The cask-before the week is done ; 
But, bear in mind, I have but one, 
And, should my backet chance ‘to fail, 
May want it for a water-pail ; 

So, please return it; though, indeed, 
If in the time the cask 1 need, 

Some other thing may serve instead.” 
“ Thanks! my meighboar!’’ Peter said, 
What use he wished to pat it to, 
Was not required; the lender knew 
His neighbour one who never did 

An act that needed te he hid. 

So, Peter bore the cask away— 

And, promptly-on the-seventh dey, 
As he expected, Inucas found 

The cask returned, as safe and sonnt, 
For aught that human eye could see, 
As auy wooden cask could be, 

But when, soon after, he was fain, 
At need, to use the cask agai 

For water, he perceived ‘a smelt 

That, plain enough, sufficed to tell 

Of wine-lees, neither sweet nor faint, 
That spoited the water with its taint. 
In vain he did whate’er he could 

To make it clean ; twas in the wood ; 
And wash an? scrub as best he may, 
He eannot scour the taint away ! 


MORAL. 


Even so in youth, the human mind 

Just like the water-cask we find ; 

If soiled with vices low and mean, 
Wha: power on earth can mako it clean ? 
Tis like the owner’s toilsome task 

To renovate his water-cask ! 


J. G. 8. 


—— 
GEMS. 


‘Our earthly reputations,” says @ great poet, 
‘are the colour of grass, and the same sun that 
makes them green bleaches them out again.” 

To play whist well a man ehould hold his tongue 
@ad a good hand. 

There are society girls and home girls. One is the 
kind that appears best abroad—the girls that are 
good for parties, visits, balls, etc,, whose chief delight 
is in all such things. The other is the kind that 
appears best at home—the girls that are useful and 
cheerful in the dining-room, the sick-room, and tie 
precincts of home, ‘They differ widely in character. 
One is frequently a torment at home, the other is a 
blessing. One is a.moth, consuming everything about 
her; the other is a sunbeam, izspiring life aud glad- 
ness ali along the pathway. Now, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that there-shall be two classes of girls. 
The right modification would modify them both a 
little, and unite both characters iv one, 





Someone has written to the papers proposing that 


; white, mixing them well together. 
apouge, 





STATISTICS. 


Lowestorr MAckeret FisHery.—In 1862 this 
fishery had nearly died out, as the catch of the thres 
boats engaged in it was only £27. In seven years it 
again rose to £9,837, and then decreased to £4.907 i: 
1875. In 1876 it was far better, the number of 
mackerel taken being 1,388,520, »gainst 919.200 ih» 
previous year, and the value of these fish was not 
far short of £16,000. 

Indiarubser is soluble im ether, in naphtha, an 
other liquids. A rubber cement mad with turpen- 
tine dries with great difficulty, and like most tur- 
pentine varnishes, is very ‘‘ tacky. ; 

Among our S:xon forefathers “Yule” was the 
vernacular for Christmas, and the “ Yule’ back doy. 
with which the merty-makings were ushered in wes 
as necessxry to its proper celebration as any of tli» 
rites connected with our present civilisation. No 
is it difficult to imagine the household of some o!! 
baron by the Danube, or in the depths of the German 
forest, gathered beside the roaring hearth, white tlio 
hours sped away in rounds of honest mirth and flowin; 
tan le 

In gameand gin licences, the former has.decrease:|. 
and the latter imervasell, during the financial wear. 
66,670 licences to-kill game were granted, and 152 ui > 
licenses to catry ® gun, the duty in the whole rea 
lising £262,996. . 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Gaauamu Geus.—One pint sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful soda,a little salt, Graham flour to make a mofler- 
ately stiff batter; stirbriskly for five minutes, drop 
into hot gem bakers and bake about half an hour. 


Corn Morrins.—Six cunees flour, three ounces 
Indian meal, two tablespoonfuls melted butter. ono 
egg, one-half pint milk, three tablespoonfale baking 
powder, 

Frizp Caxes.—Twe cupfuls sugar, two cupfals 
sweet milk, two eggs, half teacupful butter, balf a 
nutmeg, a little salt, four teaspoonfuls of crea: 
tartar, two of soda; mix soft. 

Water Ristnes ror Brrap.— Take a quart 
pitcher and a spoon, scald them; fill the piteher 
half full of boiling water ; let the water cool to tlie 
temperatare of good, hot dish water; stir in flour to 
make # batter «s thick as for pancakes ; add.a quarter 
teaspoonful of salt and as much sed. ; cover closely ; 
set whore it will keep warm, stirring oceasionally ; 
it will rise in five or six hours. Some prefer this 
to hop or brewers’ yeast, 

Powsu For Meraus.—Dissolve loz. earbennte of 
ammonia in 402. of water, and add i602. of Paris 
Use a damp 

and rab the powder lightly ever the surface 
ot the metal. When the powder is dust.d off or 
rubbed off with soft leather, the metal will be brigitt 
and clean. 


O.v-Fasmtoney GincErereap.—One large cu- 
fal molasses, one-half eupfal butter, one eg, haif » 
cupful cold water, texspoonful baking pewier, two 
and a half oupfuls flour, two tablespoonfuls cinnamo:, 
two teaspoonfuls cloves, two teaspoonfuls ginger. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE seems a possibility that a prent revolution 
in prices of meat will be affeoved American 
fresh meat company, fag they are now establishin. 
depots throughout the whole world. 

Tapes is one journalist inthe United States who 
has the Aoneaty to see and the courage to con‘ess 
that the surplus money left from the Alabama in- 
demnity ought to be repaid to England. That 
journalist is Mr. George Obilds, proprietor of tlic 
* Philudelphia Ledger.” He is one of the most re- 
spectable of all the Americay mewspaper proprietors, 
and, notwithstanding his honesty, has amassel 
great fortune. He it was whom Mr. Walter visitc«! 
last autumn when the principal proprieter of tie 
‘“‘ Pimes” was at Philadelphia, 


A new kind of advertisement has° begun to bo 
introduced into France. By means of an apparatus 
fastened to a hand lantern, the pavements may be- 
come as if in a blaze of fire; in the midst of thit 
blaze appears the name er illustration of the house 
desived to be thus advertised, These fire-advertise 
ments may occasionally prove dangerous. Horses 
may become frightened at them; even pedestrians 
may object to be startled by flames of light issuin,; 
beneath their feet, and might anatiematise insterd 
of patronising the firm thus advertised. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENT §S., 


8. H.—Have nothing to do with the man you name. 
He is without doubt « quack, whose advertisements are 
80 many traps to catch the unwary andimpradent. Why 
not arply »t once to a medical practitioner? If you 
cannt afford so to do go toa hospital surgeon. If you 
do not accept this advice, and act upon it, you will be 
but tampering with your constitution, 

8. W.—The misfortune of your birth is no disgrace to 
you; you cannot helpit. If the youne gentleman were 
to make it a reproach to you, or decline to marry you on 
that account, you would consider yourself well quit of 
a person who would be oy no means likely to make a 
good husband. 

R. B.~The manner in which a gentleman should con- 
gratulate a bride on her marrixee, and the language he 
ehould use, depend so much on the terms and degree of 
intimacy subsisting between the parties, upon their 
relative positions, upon the lady's condition in life, and 
upon go many other things which cannot even be enume- 
rated, that it is impossible to lay .own any set rules 
upon the subject, If your congratulation is sincere, and 
expressed in simple and direct language, it will be pretty 
sure to ve acceptable, and that is the main point, 

Micxer.—The product is quite porous, 

Lavrea.—We are afraid the domestic differences you 
complain of are cause! by errors on your part as well as 
your husband's part. Try to lead, instead of drive him. 
A wife must never rule, or appear to ruie her husband. 
Such conduct devrades husbands, and wives partake of 
their husbands degradation. In every reasonable thing 
comply with his wishes; comply is not the word— 
acquiesce; itis not submission, but sympathy of taste 
and feeling that is wanted. As far as possible anticipate 
his wishes. Let every altercation be carefully avoided, 
and especially before company; nothing is so detestable 
as a squabble between man and wife. The wife should 
also bear in mind that it is not her busivess to interfere 
with that of her busband, unless he asks her counsel or 
advice; such interference, however well-intentioned, 
msy produce a breach of harmony, or, at all events, 
uneasiness. Act up to this advice, and communicate its 
practical results in about six months’ time, 

F, M.—Oxide of lead is soluble in molten glass, 

A. B,—Your duty is very clear. When the lady violated 
her engagement with you, and accompanied another gen- 
tleman, she very clearly exhibited a preference for your 
rival, unicss sne was playing the coquette. In either 
event, however, you had better keep at a distance, 

A. E.—Gladiators were originally malefactors who 
fought for th~ir liv »s, or captives, who fought for their 
freedom. They were exhibited at the funeral ceremonies 
of the Romans, probably following the Greek custom of 
sacrificing to the manes of deceased warriors the 
prisouers taken in battle. Gladiator fichts were after- 
wards exhibited at festivals; these combats were sup- 
pressed in the East by Constantine the Great, and in the 
West by Thevdorio, 


Rost.—We shrewdly suspect that your engagement is 
clandestine, otherwise your lover would not be so 
exigent. If you seem him werthy of your love act 
according to his reasonable wishes, if not, discard him 


atonce. But stern, however, as you deem your father, 
you would best consult your future h»p:iness by con- 
sulting him. Claudestiie marriavea are seldom produc- 


tive of true and permanent happiness.. You know there 
is an old proverb, “To marry in haste is to repent at 
leisure.’ 

M.—Try steeping the cloth in cold water, and then 
rupbing it tow ther. 


B. M. C.—The plates may be ma i 
Fn y made of any convenient 








H. J. B., twenty-four, dark, good-looking, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a tall young lady, 
with a view to matrimony, Respondent must be about 
twenty-three. 

Freep and Dick, two seamen in the Royal Navy would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Fred is 
twenty-three, medium height, black hair, blue eyes, aud 
of a loving disposition. Dick is tweuty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes. Respondents must be 
of loving dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
children, 

Harrr Jack, A.H.C., twenty-five, good-looking, fond 
of home, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty. 

“ Nzst,” eighteen, tall, fair, fond of home and children, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman 
about twenty-eight, 

ADELAIDB, twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman who must be tall, fair, rich, and of a loving 
disposition. 

Matrix, nineteen, medium height, auburn hair, hazel 
eves, would like to correspond with a young manina 
good position, 


Dz Vers, eighteen, fair, of a loving disposition, would 
like to receive carte-de-visite of a young lady about 
eighteen, fond of music. 

C. T. and A. 8., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with aviewto matrimony. C. T. 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, A-5S. is twenty- 
one, medium height, fair, 

J, M., a atoker in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, dark 
medium height, hazel eyes, would like to eorrespoud 
with a young woman about twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking. 


COURAGE THE TRUE STEPPING STONE, 


They pitied the lad with his pale, thin face, 
As ne climbed the good ship's side 

And stood on the pierin a strange, strange Jani, 
Urged on by the living tide. 

** He hath not a friend in the world,” they said, 
“€ And the world is cold and wide.” 


Then I scanned the boy in the shabby coat, 
And saw in bis clear, blue eye 

Not only the light of an honest soul 

But'= tdia = wt. 3 t pity h 
ut will and pur on’t pity him— 
He hath many a friend, theaght L 


And step by step I saw him climb 
From the ladder’s lowest round, 
Sometimes at a slow and s' y pace, 
S ti with a sudden bonnd ; 
And now 'mong the nations good and great 
My hero may be found, 





It is twenty years or more ago 
Since this lad from Erin came 

With a slender purse, and a heart of pluck, 
To win a goodly name, 

Aud he fought with odds in a manly way, 
And cleared the path to fame. 


Much better than wealth at first, my lad, 
Much better than “‘ purse and scrip,” 

Is a cheery heart and courage true, 
And a firm, unbending lip— 

And to grasp the thorns as well as flowers. 
With a fair and honest grip. 


Mach better than help from neighbours kind, 
an aid from a bosom friend— 
Is the help you draw from the fount of self, 
And the least you do depend, 
Look to it, my lad, at the very start, 


And ‘twill ‘come right” in thaend, M.A. K. 


Marcus and Antonio, two friends, in good positions, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visites with two young 
ladies about nineteen. Marcus is nineteen, dark, good- 
looking. Antonio is nineteen, fair, brown hair, light 
eyes, g00d-looking, 

H. T. B.,a signalman in the B.N., twenty-one, tall, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, would like to receive carte-de-visite 
of a young lady, who must be tall, fair, and good-look- 
ing. 

Star oF Inpia,a sailor in the Royal Navy, now serving 
abroad, twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, would lixe to 
correspond with a good-tempered young lady, good-look- 
ing, and fond of home. 

W. R.,astokerin the Royal Navy, twenty-one, tall, 
fair, blue eyes, and of a loving disposition, would like 
to correspond with a young lady between eighteen and 
twenty, medium height, dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition. 

Eieuty-ong Ton and Tuirtr-Eignt Tow Gens, two 
friends in the B.A., would like to correspond with two 
young ladies with a view to matrimony, Eizhty-one 
ton Gun is twenty-five, and Thirty-Kight Ton Gun is 
twenty-two. 

Cottarsine Drom, a signalman in the R.N. Barracks, 
twenty-one, fair, and guod-looking, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady of a loving disposition, has 
got some money. 

Muzzix Rowngr, Brescu Tackie, Lowenrtne tur Ports, 
and CHALKING THe Drow, four seamen in the Ro ul Navy, 
would like to correspon’ with four young ladies, with «a 
view to matrimony. Muzzie Runner is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, grey eyes, and considered yoor- 





looking. Breech Tackle is twenty, fair, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, aud good-looking. Lowering the Ports is 
nineteen, fair, brown hair, grey eyes,and good-looking. | 


5 


Chalking the Drum is twenty-one, fair, dark curly hair, 


and -looking. Respondents must be fond of home, 
music, and dancing, 

M. M. and L. M., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladi with a view to matrimony, 
M., M. is twenty-eight, wn curly hair, brown eyes, 
dark, and fond of home, L. M.istwenty-seven, medium 
heixht, 

MILLY, seventeen, dark, fond of home, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like ‘to correspond with a oung 
man, Must be about nineteen, dark, handsome, 
fond of society. 

Netty and Betta, sisters, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young meu. Nelly is nineteen, 
good-looking, medium ht, Bella is twenty-two, tall 
dark, Respondents must be good-looking, and fond of 
music, 

H., twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accomplished, 
would like to co: md with a young lady, with a 
view to matrimony, Must be twenty-two, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Txp and BItt, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. Ted is twenty, -looking, medium 
oate t. is nineteen, brown , blue eyes, and 

M. B, and K, B., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young . B. is twenty- 
four, co! lookiug, brown hair, blue eyes, 
K. B. ia tweoty-' , considered good-looking, bi 
hair, dark ¢: and of a very loving disposition. y 
must be k, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 

A. A, thirty-five, mediam height, good-looking, blue 
eyes, brown hair, woald like to correspond with a lady 
about thirty-three, Widow not objected to, Must be 
affectionate, 

Jayz L., a domestic, sighteen, brown hair, brown eyes, 
wishes to correspond with a young gentieman between 
eighteen and nineteen, Respondent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, hazel 
eyes. 

Payruuts and Apa wish to correspond with two young 
gentiemen, with « view to matrimony. Phyllis is seven- 
teen, dark hairand eyes. Ada is eighteen, dark hair, 
and blue eyes. ts must be between eighteen 
aud twenty-two. 

Tom and Bit, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tali, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions. Tom is twenty- 
five, considered handsome, good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, and light blue eyes, Bill 13 twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Bane is responded to by—Tom, seventeen, dark com- 
exi0n. 
- Eveas by—Carrie, sixteen, and thoroughly domesti- 


cated, 
ALF by—Millicent, tond of home, and thinks she is all 
he requires, 7 
: Ju.ta by—Fred, thirty-six, dark hair, blue eyes, good- 
ook ng. 
Tap by—Madeline, seventeen, medium height, fond of 
children, 
L. K, by—Mary, brown eyes, light hair, thoroughly 
domesticated. 
M. D, vy—Polly, light hair, light eyes, fond of home 
and children. 
Lur by—Frank, dark, good-looking, and of medium 
height. 
_Nancy by—M. C,, dark complexion, of a loving dispo- 
sition, 
_ Beta by—Mike, tall, in a good position, Thinks he 
is all she requires, 





At the Back Nomsers, Parts, and Votumes of the 
**Lonpow RgapER” are in print, and may be had at the 
Odice, 354, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpeuce, Hight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Hightpence eacu. 

Taz Lompon Reaper, Post-free, Thres-halfpenca 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeuce. 

Lirgand Fasuios, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 

Evegrsopy’s Jougyal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


e*s Now Ready You. XXVII, of Taz Lonpox Beavzs 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Aiso, the [ituz and Inpexto Vou XXVIL., Price Usa 
Pen xy: 


i 


NOTICE,—Part 168 (February) Now Ready, Price Six 
peuce, 





N.B.—ComBesPoNDENTs MUST ADDRESSTHkIa LerreRrs 
to ta Epiroz or“ Tue Lonpow &sapee,” 334, Strand, 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Reiects! Manua- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntariiy, authors 
snouié retain copies, 
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